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OW that Mrs. Browning lies sleeping in 
the cemetery of that Italian city which 
she so dearly loved, it would be difficult to 
point out a really great name among the 
women-poets of Eng- 
land, if we except, as 
we are glad to ex- 
cept, the honored 
name of JEAN INGE- 
Low. Even were we 
much better acquaint- 
ed with events in her 
life than we can pre- 
tend to be, it might 
be considered very 
questionable taste to 
dwell upon them here. 
It is enough to say 
that, like the poet 
laureate, she is a na- 
tive of Lincolnshire, 
and thus gives anoth- 
er proof that it is 
not a sine gua non for 
& poet to be born 
amid grand and im- 
posing scenery. We 
believe that very 
many years of a life 
blest with health are 
still before her, in 
which she will add 
greatly to the stores 
of English literature. 
When, however, we 
have said that we 
think she is univer- 
sally allowed by all 
critics to have already 
won her place in the 
foremost rank of po- 
ets, and that we be- 
lieve she is held in 
the highest esteem 
and affection by a 
large circle of friends, 
we must turn from 
the positive to the 
Regative in speaking 
of herself. We are 
Rot aware that she 
ever went to college, and probably, there- 
fore, she is not entitled to write any let- 
ters after her name. We have no remem- 
brance of seeing her name as a speaker 
at public meetings, and in this matter she 
cannot be said to be as widely known to fame 
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as many other public men, we mean public 
ladies ; but it is somewhat hard to write 
the words. Without venturing to prophesy, 
however, it may be permitted to us to give 
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our own opinion that “Jean Ingelow” will 
be handed down from one generation to an- 
other as a loved and honored name so long 
as the English language exists. 

Of her prose works, “ Mopsa and the 
Fairy,” and several others, little need be said. 


It is as a poet that we present her likeness to 
our readers, and add a few remarks, in order 
to point out, if any readers are yet unac- 
quainted with them, a few of the many pure 
and noble thoughts 

which, in the writ- 

ings of Jean Ingelow, 

are adorned with all 

the accessories given 

them by a powerful 

imagination and ex- 

quisite felicity of dic- 

tion, combined with 

that nameless charm 

that is found in ev- 
ery true poet’s words, » 

Her first volume 

of poems is very sim- 

ply and gracefully 

dedicated to her 

brother. In looking 

again and again 

through her pages, 

and finding fresh 

beauties in each fresh 

search, while gladly 

admitting that a stri- 

king originality is 

perhaps the chief 

characteristic of these 

poems, it is very evi- 

dent that some traces 

are here of the influ- 

ence which other wri- 

ters who adorn our 

age have exercised 

over Jean Ingelow’s 

style. It seems to 

us that this could not 

well have been other- 

wise, and that it isa 

matter of congratula- 

tion, and not of re- 

probation, to fiud that 

several of our gifted 

authors show enough 

of similarity in their 

productions to give a 

marked individuality 

to the days in which 

we live, though each 

of them retains the unmistakable stamp 
that separates his own individuality from that 
of each one of his contemporaries. Itisa 
somewhat hazardous guess to venture on, but 
we imagine that, among the poets of the age 
whom Jean Ingelow admires, Mrs. Browning, 
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Matthew Arnold, Tennyson, and Keble, hold 
a high place in her estimation. Without the 
smallest approach to any thing that could 
possibly be called plagiarism, she not unfre- 
quently reminds us of each and all of these. 
We do not think that any one even of these 
writers, great though their genius undoubted- 
ly is, exceeds her in ricliness of coloring, or 
in happiness of expression. It is more than 
time, however, that we should cease from ex- 
ercising what a well-known author and critic 
of the day declares to be the chief duty of 
the reviewer, viz., “the delightful faculty of 
praising.” It is infinitely more to the pur- 
pose to let Jean Ingelow speak for herself. 
Though we doubt the exact suitability of 
the epithet “ milk-white;” especially when it 
is followed by “ polished as silver” in the 
next stanza, what an exquisite bit of word- 
painting this is: 
“ A shady freshness, chafers whirring, 
A little piping of leaf-hid birds ; 
A flatter of wings, a fitful stirring, 
A cloud to the eastward snowy as curds. 
“ Bare grassy slopes, where kids are tethered 
Round valleys like nests all ferny-lined ; ; 
Round hills, with fluttering tree-tops feathered, 
Swell high in their freckled robes behind. 
“ A rose-flush tender, a thrill, a quiver, 
When golden gleams to the tree-tops glide ; 
A flashing edge for the milk-white river, 
The beck, a river, with still, sleek tide. 
“ Broad and white, and polished as silver, 
On she goes under fruit-laden trees ; 
Sunk in leafage cooeth the culver, 
And ‘plaineth of love's disloyalties.” 


In strong contrast with the peaceful scene 
just described, let us give a somewhat lengthy 
extract to show the author’s treatment of ab- 
struse eubjects in one of her most striking 
poems, called “‘ Honors: ” 


* The looking onward of the race before 
It had a past, to make it look bebind ; 
Its reverent wonders, and its doubtings sore, 
Its adorations blind. 


“The thunder of its war-songs, and the glow 
Of chants to freedom by the old world sung ; 
The sweet love-cadences that long ago 
Dropped from the old-world tongue. 


And then this new-world lore that takes account 
Of tangled star-dust ; maps the triple whirl 
Of bine and red and argent worlds that mount 
And greet the IntsH Ear. ; 


* Or float across the tube that HerscHeL sways 
Like pale-rose chaplets, or like sapphire mist ; 
Or hang or droop along the heavenly ways, 
Like scarves of amethyst. 


“ Oh, strange it is and wide the new-world lore, 
For next it treateth of our native dust! 
Must dig out buried monsters, and explore 
The green earth's fruitful crust ; 


“Must write the story of her seething youth— 
How lizards paddled in her lukewarm seas ; 
Must show the cones she ripened, and forsooth 
Count seasons on her trees ; 


“ Must know her weight, and pry into her age, 
Connt her old-beach lines by their tidal swell ; 
Her sunken mountains name, ber craters gauge, 
Her cold volcanoes tell ; 


“ And treat her as a ball, that one might pass 
From this hand to the other—such a ball 
As he could measure with @ blade of grass, 
And say it was but small!” 


We cannot refrain from adding another to 
this specimen of Jean Ingelow’s nobly simple 
way of treating some of the great mysteries 
of the universe: 








* But truth is sacred—ay, and must be told: 
There is a story long beloved of man ; 
We must forego it, for it will not hold— 
Nature had no such plan. 


* And then, ‘if God hath said it,’ some should cry, 
* We have the story from the fountain-head :* 
Why, then, what better than the old reply 
The first ‘yea, naTH God said?’ 


“* The garden, O the garden, must it go, 
Source of our hope and our most dear regret ? 
The ancient story, must it no more show 
How man may win it yet ? 


“ And all upon the Titan child’s decree, 

The baby science born but yesterday, 

That in its rash unlearnéd infancy 

With shells and stones at play, 

“ Hints at a pedigree withdrawn and vast, 
Terrible deeps, and old obscurities, 

Of soulless origin.” 
The expression “with shells,” etc., is ob- 
viously borrowed from Newton’s well-known 
words as to the part he was playing in the 
world. But was ever pleading at once more 
passionate and pathetic? Was ever irony 
more splendid ? 

Next in order comes an unpretending 
idyl, called “Supper at the Mill.” It puts 
one in mind of some old painting of a “ Flem- 
ish interior,” by a master’s hand, so faithful, 
so true to Nature, are the touches that seem 
to give it life. It is especially valuable as 
giving us three lyrics, the first of which gives 
us abindant proof of the writer’s skill in 
handling simple words; the second, of her 
humor: 

“If maids be shy, he cures who can ; 
Bat if a man be shy—a man— 
Why, then the worse for him!” 
and the third, of her sweet and tender pathos. 
“ Scholar and Carpenter” is also a very touch- 
ing picture of quiet content. The “Star's 
Monument,” both in conception and in treat- 
ment, is one of the grandest and most original 
poems that we know, but, unhappily, its effect 
is slightly marred by there being a “ wheel 
within a wheel” of stories which renders it 
very puzzling at times to know which of the 
characters is addressing us. We must find 
room for two of the stanzas : 
“Then said the old astronomer: ‘ My son, 
I sat alone upon my roof to-night ; ; 
I saw the stars come forth, and scarcely shun 
To fringe the edges of the western light ; 
I marked those ancient clusters one by one, 
The same that blessed our old forefather's 


sight : 
For God alone is older—none but He 
Can charge the stars with matability: 


“©The elders of the night, the steadfast stars, 


The old, old stars which God has let us see, ) 


That they might be our soul’s auxiliare, 
And help us to the truth how young we be— 
God's youngest, latest as if, some spars 
And a little clay being them—He 
Had made our world and us thereof, yet given, 
To humble us, the sight of His great heaven.’”’ 
It would not be easy to find a un- 
studied, more touching: dirge in all modern 
poetry than the refrain of “The High Tide on 
the Coast of Lincolnshire” (1571), the circum- 
stances attending which no one.(in this in- 
stance we cannot except even Tennyson) 
could have described more exquisitely than 
Jean Ingelow. 
“Songs of Seven,” “Brothers, and a Ser- 
mon,” “The Letter L,” and “ Afternoon at a 
Parsonage,” all teem with beauties. In the 








last-named, this is part of the cry of a blind 
man: ; 
“O my sight! 
Lost, and yet living in the sunlit cells 
Of memory—that only lighteome place 
Where lingers yet the dayspring of my youth: 
The years of mourning for thy death are long.” 
“The Four Bridges” has for its subject “ the 
old, old story.” It is a very melancholy 
poem, but written with deep feeling, very 
graceful, and very tender. One of the longest 
of her poems is called “A Story of Doom.” 
The “doom” is the deluge, and it will be 
readily imagined that, in the hands of Jean 
Ingelow, a subject which only a great poet 
should attempt, is treated in the grand and 
simple style that such a theme imperatively 
demands. It must, however be said that the 
poem does not appear to have all the finish 
that had marked her previous writings. Of 
Tennyson’s “none,” who is there that will 
not be reminded by the following passage, 
though there is an absence of any thing like 
servile imitation ? 
“She never loved me since I went with thee 
To sacrifice among the hills; she smelt 
The holy smoke, and could no more divine 
Till thenew moon. I saw her ghost come up; 
It had a snake with a red comb of fire 
Twisted about its waist—the doggish head 
Lolled on its shoulder, and so leered at me.” 
At the opening of the poem, Noah and Niloiya 
are speaking together : 
“Then looked he forth— 
Looked and beheld the hoJlow where the ark 
Was a-preparing ; where the dew distilled 
All night from leaves of old lign aloe-trees, 
Upon the gliding river; where the palm, 
The alum, and the gophir; shot their heads 
Into the crimson brede that.dyed the world: 
And lo! he marked—unwieldy, dark, and kuge— 
The ship, his glory and his grief—too vast 
For that still river's floating—buildicg far 
From mightier streams, amid the pastoral dells 
Of shepherd kings.” 

Although, as we have said,“‘A Story of 
Doom” is treated most reverently, we are in- 
clined to think that it is not equal to some of 
the writer’s previous poems, ‘as regards ori- 
ginality of thought, and skill in giving expres- 
sion to that thought. 

The scenery of Lincolnshire and Norfolk, 
the “silent mere,” and‘ the “desert wold,” 
are frequently brought before us very vividly, 
as in “The Dreams that‘Came True,” which, 
however, is not quite up to’ thé writer’s mark. 
The idea, too, of the poem cannot well be 
called original. 

The next, however, entitled “Songs on the 
Voices of Birds,” is delightful reading. A lit- 
tle child asks a boatman; * Who makes the 
songs?” and suggests that perhaps the boat- 
man’s wife, who is, 

“ A London ‘woman, sir, 

And a fine scholar,’ 

might perhaps be able to inform him. We 
are not told whether the“ London woman” 
sang to the little boy the songs of birds here 
given, but they are so full of fresh country- 
life, and so full of harmony, that we must 
again cull some of their beauties. “The 
Warbling of Blackbirds” is too perfect and 
too’ rhythmical to quote only a portion of, 

and we must therefore give it entire: 

“When T hear the waters fretting, 

When I see the chestnut 
All her lovely blossom falter down, I think, ‘ Alas 
the day!’ 
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Once with magical sweet singing 

Blackbirds set the woodland ringing, 

That awakes no more while April hours wear 
themselves away. 


“In our hearts fair hope lay smiling 
Sweet as air, and all beguiling ; 
And there hung a mist of bluebells on the slope 
and down the dell ; 
And we talked of joy and splendor 
That the years unborn would render, 
And the blackbirds helped us with the story, for 
they knew it well. 
“ Piping, fluting, ‘Bees are humming, 
April’s here, and summer's coming ; 
Don’t forget us when you walk, a man with men, 
in pride and joy; 
Think on us in alleys shady 
When you step a graceful lady, 
For no fairer day have we to hope for, little girl 
and boy. 
‘***Langh and play, O lisping waters, 
Lull our downy sons and daughters ; 
Come, O Wind, and rock their leafy cradle in thy 
wanderings coy; 
When they wake we'll end the measure 
With a wild, sweet. cry of pleasure, 
And a “ Hey down derry, Jet’s be merry, little girl 
and boy yor? 

Shelley, in his best.mood, has written few, 
if any, stanzas more full of glorious melody 
than the following; which is taken from “ The 
Nightingale heard by the Unsatisfied Heart :” 

‘But thou, in the trance of light, 
Stayest the feeding night, 
And Echo makes sweet her lips with the utterance 
wise, 
And casts at our glad feet, “4 
In a wisp of fancies fleet, 
Life's fair, Life’s unfulfilled, impassioned prophe- 
cies. ” 
of “ Ligarance ” we cannot speak with 
quite the same pleasure with which we delight 
to dwell on mostof the poems we have named. 
It is, however, a) touching and a beautiful 
sketch. “Songs of the Night Watches,” 
“Contrasted Songs” (one of which is that 
well-known »song, “Oh, fuir dove! Oh, fond 
dove! ”).and“Songs with Preludes,” all con- 
tain many pasSages.of singular beauty. “ Win- 
stanley,” and “Gladys and her Island,” com- 
plete thessecqnd: series of these poems. 

From ‘the latter we extract a passage in 
ordef to give a second specimen of the gorge- 
ous ooloring here displayed : 

**So she looked round, 
And saw, that she was in a banyan-grove 
Full of wild peacocks—peckirg on the grass, 
A flickering mass of eyes, blue, green, and gold, 
Or reaching out their jewelled necks, where high 
No tree 
Cumbered with creepers let the sun shine through, 
But it was caught in scarlet cups, and poured 
From these on amber tufts of bloom, and dropped 
Lower on agure stars. The air was still, 
As if awaiting somewhat, or asleep, 
And Gladys was the only thing that moved, 
Excepting—no, they were not birds—what then ? 
Glorified rainbows with a living soul? 
While they passed through a sunbeam they were 

seen, 

Not otherwhere, but they were present yet 
In shade.” . 

We can oniy very briefly sum up our 
thoughts on Jean Ingelow’s poems by saying 
that her rhythms show her to be possessed of 
&@ most correct ‘ear for music, and that she 
also has, in a degree rarely equalled, 2 mar- 
vellous facility for clothing beautiful thoughts 
in choiee language, and that her cultivated 
mind seems to have a much more than ordi- 
nary knowledge of the many and varied topics 
on which she writes. 


AN OPEN QUESTION.* 
A NOVEL. 


By Jamzs De Mitzs, Autnor or “ Tus Lapy 
or tHE Ics,” “ Tae American Baron,” Etc. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 
MRS. WYVERNE. 


Biake’s mother regarded him very ear- 
nestly for a few moments, and then said, in a 
low voice: 

“You remember well, dear, every inci- 
dent at the death-bed of Mr. Wyverne; you 
have not told me, however, all, I am sure.” 

Blake looked hastily at his mother. It 
was true, he had not told her all. The dying 
man had claimed him as his son; this he had 
not mentioned her—how could he ? 

But now, as he looked at her, he saw an 
expression in her face which showed him that 
she had divined his secret, and had suspected 
that Mr. Wyverne had said more. The look 
which she gave him invited further disclosure, 
without keeping any thing back. Yet, still, 
Blake hesitated. 

“When he said that Inez was not his 
daughter, had he nothing to say to you?” 
she asked. “He must. He did. I see it in 
your face. You are keeping it back. Don’t 
be afraid ; I am going to tell you all, and there 
is nothing in this that should make you hesi- 
tate about telling me.” 

Upon this Blake hesitated no longer, but 
told her all the particulars of the last scene 
in which he and Inez took part—he being 
owned as a son, and Inez rejected as a 
daughter. 

His mother listened attentively to it all, 
without any comment whatever. After he 
had ended, she said: 

“T should have explained it all at once if 
I had only seen you, dear, but we have never 
had an opportunity since then. There was 
no reason for reticence on your part, and 
there is nothing in it that is to be dreaded 
either by you or by me. In the first place, 
then, Basil dear, I may say that Mr. Wy- 
verne’s dying declaration is true. You are 
his son, Basil Blake Wyverne, and I am Mrs. 
Hennigar Wyverne, your mother and his 
wife.” 

For the latter part of this declaration 
Blake was utterly unprepared. In his former 
speculations as to the probability of Mr. Wy- 
verne’s statement, he had never thought of 
his, mother as having lived under an assumed 
name. He had only thought of her as Mrs. 
Blake, and from this point of view the ques- 
tion was one which he did not care to open 
up. Now, however, by this simple statement, 
his mother had cleared up the apparent mys- 
tery. Still, another wonder remained, and 
that was the very fact that she had stated. 
If she had been Mrs. Wyverne, why had she 
left her husband? Why had she lived in se- 
clusion under an assumed name? why had 
she kept her secret so carefully, and brought 
him up in such total ignorance of his parent- 
age? Together with these, many other ques- 








* Exrmnep, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1879, by 
D. Arriztos ‘& Co,, in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, at 
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tions occurred to his mind which only served 
to bewilder him. 

But now all bewilderment was to end. 
His mother held the clew by which he could 
pass to the innermost centre of this tortuous 
labyrinth of plot, and counterplot, and mys- 
tery, and disguise. 

“You must know all, Basil dear,” said 
she. “I will therefore begin at the begininng 
and tell you the whole story.” 

Basil made no reply, but the eager look 
of his face showed how great was his desire 
to hear that story. 

“‘ My dear papa,” said Mrs. Blake, “ was 
a doctor in London. He was engaged in a 
large practice, but the style in which he found 
it necessary to live consumed all his income. 
When he died there was nothing left but a 
life-assurance policy of five thousand pounds, 
which was settled on me, and has been my 
support in late years. Some time before his 
death, however, I married Mr. Wyverne, and 
you were born, and we lived very happily un- 
til the death of Bernal Mordaunt, and the ar- 
rival of this Kevin Magrath upon the scene. 

“Your papa and Bernal Mordaunt were 
relatives, first or second cousins, I am not 
sure which, and had always been bosom 
friends. This Kevin Magrath was some rel- 
ative of Mr. Wyverne’s, not very near, though, 
and Mr, Wyverne’s father had helped him on 
in life very greatly. He sent him to college 
at Maynooth to study for the priesthood; 
but Magrath got into difficulties there, and 
had to leave. He afterward explained the 
affair in a way very satisfactorily to the*tlder 
Mr. Wyverne, who received him again into 
favor. This Mr. Wyverne was a solicitor—I 
mean your papa’s father—and admitted Ma- 
grath into his office, with the intention of 
making him partner, I believe. His own son, 
my husband, had disliked Jaw, and was en- 
gaged in the banking business, The elder 
Mr. Wyverne, however, died before Magrath 
had gained the full benefit of this connection, 
so that he had once more to look about in 
search of an occupation. Your papa now as- 
sisted him, and Magrath soon acquired an im- 
mense ascendency over him. He was ap- 
parently the’soul of frankness and honor, and 
with this there was a vein of quiet humer 
about the man that was very much in his 

favor; but, after all, he was wily, selfish, un- 
scrupulous, and, in short, all that you, my 
poor, dear boy have found him to be. 

“JT did not see very much of him until 
after the death of poor Bernal Mordaunt’s 
wife. We used to see the Mordaunts—and 
the children were great pets of mine—Clara 
and Inez. Mrs. Mordaunt and I also were 
very tenderly attached, and I nursed her dur- 
ing her last illness. Poor Bernal was utterly 
prostrated by the blow, and fur a time it was 
feared that he would either die or go mad. 
At length he went to the Continent, leaving 
the children under my care. The next we 
heard of him was that he was going to become 
a priest, and go to Asia or Africa. After 
about a year’s absence, this news was con- 
firmed by himself. He visited us to see his 
children for the last time, and to make ar- 
rangements for their future welfare. 

“ These arrangements were simple enough. 





He left the children with me, for they loved 
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me like a mother, and appointed your papa 
their guardian. THe then left, and in about a 
year we heard that he had died of the plague 
in Alexandria. 

“ Now was the time that my troubles com- 
menced, You: papa began to drop mysterious 
hints about the children. He talked about 
sending Clara away to France, and then he 
wished to adopt Inez as his child, and call 
her Inez Wyverne. At first these proposals 
seemed merely fsolish and unmeaning, and I 
laughed at them as preposterous. Gradually, 
however, he dwelt upon it so incessantly that 
I saw that he was in earnest about it; and I 
found that I should have to enter upon an 
actual course of opposition. I found the 
children threatened by my own husband, and 
myself placed in the painful position of de- 
fender of these poor orphans against the evil 
designs of a man who was bound, by every 
tie of duty, honor, and affection, to guard 
them as his own. 

“This discovery was soon followed by 
another. It was not your papa himself who 
had originated this. I hope and believe that 
he was iacapable of it. Kevin Magrath was 
the real originator, and he had gradually in- 
sinuated it into your papa’s mind until he 
had familiarized his thoughts with it. I have 
said already that Magrath had gained a 
strange ascendency over him. In this case 
he stood behind your papa like some tempt- 
er, some Mephistophiles, insidiously whisper- 
ing his evil and cruel schemes into his ear. 

“Tf it had been my husband only, dear 
Basil, I am certain I could have defended 
those poor lambs successfully; but, unfortu- 
nately, Kevin Magrath was always behind 
him, and whenever my remonstrances or my 
appeals to his better nature produced any lit- 
tle effect, it was sure to pass away in a short 
time through Magrath’s evil ascendency. And 
so I found that my own influence was grow- 
ing less and less, your papa was becoming 
alienated from me, and I was very miserable. 
I had no friends to whom I could go, and my 
only relatives were very distant ones whom I 
had never seen, About a year passed, and 
your papa finally grew impatient to carry out 
his measures, so one day he took Clara away, 
during my absence from the house. When I 
came home I found poor little Inez sobbing 
in a most heart-broken manner, and I learned 
the truth. Then all my indignation burst 
forth. Your papa and I quarrelled. I de- 
nounced him in the strongest language. I 
was wild with indignation, and the opinion 
that I had of the man Magrath made me cer- 
tain that poor little Clara’s life was in dan- 
ger. Your papa stormed at me—declared 
that Clara was safe—that she had gone to a 
convent-school in Paris, and would receive a 
good education. I threatened to inform against 
him, but he sneeringly asked what charge I 
could bring. At this I was silenced; for in 
the first place, as a wife, I could hardly bring 
my husband into the public gaze as a crimi- 
nal; and, again, the charge which I had to 
make could not be sustained. 

“TI still tried to protect the remaining 
child from their machinations. Your papa 
was bent on carrying out his design of chang- 
ing her name. What that design really aimed 
at I did not then know, but I fully believed 








that the intention was to deal dishonestly and 
foully by both Inez and Clara. Under these 
circumstances your papa and I grew more 
and more estranged, more and more hostile, 
until at last his dislike or even hatred toward 
me became evident to all. He wished to get 
rid of me on any terms—he wished to put 
Inez under other influences, so as to bring her 
up, no doubt, in ignorance of her real name 
and real rights, and I stood in the way. It 
became more and more an object with him to 
get rid of me. At length, one day, Inez was 
taken, and sent away I knew not where. Upon 
this I grew quite wild in my despair—once 
more there was a furious scene, in which I 
threatened to denounce him in the face of the 
world. Once again he laughed at my threats, 
and told me that, on removing the children 
from my care, he had only sought their own 
good, because I was not a fit person to take 
care of them—that he could produce them at 
any moment, if they were needed, and silence 
easily any silly clamor that I might raise. In 
fact, once more I perceived that I was power- 
less. 

“But your papa had designs, and my 
presence, together with my suspicions, was 
very unwelcome. He became eager to get 
rid of me, no matter how. At length he him- 
self proposed this. He said that, if I would 
go, he would allow me to take you; but, if 
I refused, he would find a way to make me. 
I then dreaded that he might deprive me of 
you also, and this last fear was too much. 
Besides, living there under the baleful influ- 
ence of Kevin Magrath was intolerable, and 
so, at length, I accepted this offer. 

“That is the reason why I separated from 
your papa, Basil dear. It was not my act— 
it was his. Fortunately, I was quite indepen- 
dent of him. He had stipulated to give me 
an allowance, and I pretended to assent to 
this; but, the moment I had got safely away 
with you, I resolved to put myself out of 
his reach altogether. With this intention I 
changed my name, and went to live in a little 
village in Wales, near Conway—the place, in 
fact, which you knew as your home; and for 
years neither your papa nor Kevin Magrath 
had the faintest idea where I was, or whether 
we were alive or dead. 

“The opinion which I formed then as to 
the plot of this Kevin Magrath—the plot which 
he induced your father to try to carry into ac- 
complishment—I have never changed since ; 
but, on the contrary, subsequent events have 
all tended to confirm that opinion only too 
painfully. I thought that he was trying no 
less a thing than to get control of the great 
Mordaunt inheritance. I am not sure, but I 
think, that your papa was next of kin to Ber- 
nal Mordaunt, after his own children; and, 
consequently, if these children should by any 
means be put out of the way—if it could be 
made to appear that they were dead—why, 
then, your papa would gain the great Mor- 
daunt inheritance, and possibly Kevin Ma- 
grath would himself obtain such a share of 
the prize as might be commensurate with his 
own services. Now, I saw Clara taken away 
to a foreign country, and never expected to 
see her again. This I considered the begin- 
ning of that policy which was to make the 
children as good as dead, so as to clear the 





way for the next of kin. When Inez followed, 
then I felt sure that she was the next victim. 

“Tt appears, however, that Kevin Magrath 
did not intend to lay violent hands on them. 
His purpose, no doubt, was to get them out 
of the way, and either make up a plausible 
story of their death, accompanied, of course, 
by the necessary proofs, or else bring forward 
creatures of their own as substitutes. Who 
this Bessie Mordaunt can be, of whom you 
speak, I cannot imagine. There are no rela- 
tives named Mordaunt. Your papa was the 
next of kin, and it looks as if this Bessie 
may be some one used by these arch-plotters 
as a means of gaining the estate. I ‘cannot 
imagine where your papa could have obtained 
her, but I take it for granted, of course, that 
she is some creature of Kevin Magrath’s. He 
had a little family, I remember—a wife and 
daughter—but that is out of the question, of 
course, 

“« Well, I may as well go on with my story. 
After I had left your papa, I was not idle. I 
put you at a boarding-school, and spent three 
months in Paris searching after Clara Mor- 
daunt. I succeeded in finding her at last. 
She was quite happy, and I did not like to 
distress her by telling her what was going on. 
I therefore did not speak to her at all about 
any of her family affairs, but was satisfied to 
find that she remembered me and loved me. 
She, of course, knew me by my true name. 
She called Mr. Wyverne her guardian, and had 
no suspicion of any evil on his part. She had 
never seen him since she left our house. She 
thought my visit was known to him. After 
this I kept watch over her. I could find out 
nothing about Inez, however, for some time. 
At length, to my horror, Clara disappeared 
They told me at the school about a runaway- 
match, and I found out that it was only too 
true. She had married some adventurer, they 
said. I learned that his name was Ruthven. 
He belonged to a good family.” 

“Ruthven!” exclaimed Blake. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Wyverne, not noticing 
the astonishment that was visible in the face 
of her son as he said this—“ yes, a Mr. Ruth- 
ven, younger son of a great family, but a roué 
and a man of bad reputation. He had run 
away with her, they said, and, in short, it 
was the old, old story. For my part, Basil 
dear, at that time I had no doubt that this 
was the doing of Magrath ; that this Ruthven 
was his emissary, and that this had been 
done to remove Clara Mordaunt out of his 
way. It is the peculiarity of this man’s na- 
ture always to avoid crime himself, and to 
carry out his purposes by what I may call 
natural means ; thus, instead of doing any act 
of violence himself against those who might 
be in his way, he chose rather to effect their 
removal in such a way as should prevent any 
guilt from attaching to him. He would not 
injure Clara directly, but he caused her to be 
utterly ruined by means of this emissary, 
who was only too successful in his purpose. 

“ Well, you may imagine my despair when 
I learned this, and when, after all my efforts, 
I could find no trace of her. I returned home, 
and wondered how all this would end, and 
chafed all the time against my own weakness 
and helplessness. For I could no nothing. I 
knew that, in the eyes of Heaven, crimes had 
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deen committed by these men, yet I could 
prove no crimes. Through the craft of Ma- 
grath they had kept themselves out of the 
reach of human law. 

“In the midst of my unhappiness about 
Clara, I received a letter from her. I had 
told her once before where I lived, allowing 
her to suppose that Mr. Wyverne lived there 
too, trusting her with my secret, because I 
knew that she would not be in a position to 
divulge it, since she never saw your papa. 
So she wrote to me, addressing the letter to 
Mrs. Wyverne. I had to make up some 
plausible story to the post-woman, who kept 
the little shop where the post-office was, so 
as to get that letter, pretending to her that 
Wyverne was an assumed name, and making 
up a story to suit the occasion, and thus I 
was able to get it. It was a heart-rending 
letter. She spoke of poverty, danger, de- 
spair, and death, and entreated me to hasten 
on and do something to save her. It was 
vaguely expressed, but I saw that she was in 
great danger. She signed herself Clara Ruth- 
ven, by which I saw that she was married, or 
at least supposed herself to be. I hastened on. 
[hurried to the house which she mentioned as 
her lodgings, and arrived there only to find 
her in a raging fever. The people of the 
house told me that she had only been there 
a few days; that she had come in a great 
state of excitement, and, after sending off a 
letter which they supposed was to me, she 
had been seized with illness, which had grown 
worse and worse. She was delirious for a 
long time, but eventually recovered. I re- 
mained with her and nursed her, as I had 
nursed her mother; but she, more fortunate, 
yet perhaps, after all, less fortunate, was 
saved from her mother’s fate, and was re- 
stored eventually to life and health. 

“T found her grateful beyond all power 
of language to express—most touchingly so 
—yet there was over her a profound and in- 
vincible sadness, which bordered on despair. 
On the events which had occurred since her 
elopement she would not speak. She made 
no reference whatever to her letter. She 
preserved a most obstinate silence about all 
these things, and I know no more of them 
now than you do. Something terrible, how- 
ever, had happened. Her husband—for I 
will call him this—had either died or he had 
forsaken her. I do not know which; and, 
whichever it was that had taken place, the 
effect was to crush out in her young heart all 
joy and hope forever. 

“T tried to induce her to return to Eng- 
land and live with me, but she refused. I 
then told her the truth about her life. She 
was actually ignorant that she was the heir- 
ess of Mordaunt Manor. She did not remem- 
ber much about her youth. She had lived so 
long amid foreign scenes, that this remem- 
brance had died out. Besides, she had not 
lived very constantly at Mordaunt Manor, but 
had lived in Italy for several years with her 
mother, who was an invalid. But, when I 
told her the truth, it had no effect whatever. 
I told her about her sister Inez, but she was 
indifferent. She would not leave Paris, There 
was some mournful attraction about the place 
which kept her there. She only longed to 
find some home there, where she might live in 








peace and seclusion. At length she conceived 
a strong desire to become a Sister of Charity. 
She thought that such a life would give her 
the seclusion and peace which she longed for, 
and, at the same time, that she would have 
sufficient occupation to distract her thoughts 
and save her from despair. 

“From that resolve I found it impossible 
to move her, Every thing that I mentioned 
was received with indifference, and at length 
I found it necessary to desist and to yield to 
her desires. She found a sisterhood at last, 
and entered upon her novitiate. Then I left 
her, and have never seen her since, though 
we have exchanged letters every year.” 


—_— 


CHAPTER L. 
A MOTHER’S PLOT. 


Brake had listened thus far almost in si- 
lence, but these last revelations about Clara 
filled him with the strongest emotion. He 
had already heard from Kane the story of 
Clara’s marriage, and the tragic termination 
of that married life; but his mother’s story 
furnished an appendix, or rather a sequel, to 
that story scarcely less tragic than that which 
Kane had told of. Yet Kane’s perfect belief 
in her death, his vigils over her grave, in 
Pére-la-Chaise, were so well known to Blake 
that they had inspired him with the same be- 
lief, and now he could hardly credit his moth- 
er’s revelations. 

“Do you really mean to say,” he ex- 
claimed at last, as she paused in her nar- 
rative, “ that Clara Mordaunt, after all, is not 
dead ?” 

“She certainly is not dead,” said his 
mother, placidly. “ Have I not been telling 
all about her life ?” 

“ She is alive now—really and truly ?” 

“Really and truly. But it seems to me 
that you show a very strange kind of feeling 
about it. How agitated you are, Basil 
dear!” 

“ Alive!” repeated Blake, musingly ; 
“ alive—and a Sister of Charity? That is—a 
nun—a nun in black—” 

“ What is all that?” asked his mother. 
“What are you saying about nuns, ond 
things ?” 

“Oh, nothing,” said Blake; “only, its 
confoundedly strange. But I'll tell you all 
abont it.” 

Upon this Blake proceeded to tell her 
about Kane, and Kane’s account of his mar- 
riage, and Kane’s fancy about apparitions. 
To all of this his mother listened in evident 
surprise, and with much emotion. 

“Wonders will never cease,” she ex- 
claimed. ‘“ Who could have imagined this ? 
So your friend Kane Hellmuth must be Kane 
Ruthven—and so he is not an emissary of 
Magrath’s, but an honest man.” 

“ An honest man!” cried Blake. “TI tell 
you, mother dear, he is one of the noblest 
fellows that I ever saw. There was no hum- 
bug there, I can tell you. No man ever loved 
a woman better than he did Glara Mordaunt. 
Why, only think of him now, with his blighted 
life, and his misery and remorse!” 
“So—that was it,” continued Mrs. Wy- 








verne; “and that accounts for poor Clara’s 
despair. She escaped death, and he died—or 
she thought he did. But how strange, in such 
a solemn and really awful attempt at suicide, 
that both should escape, and each go into de- 
spair about the other.” 

“Why, they must have met over and 
over. These meetings have seemed to Kane 
to be apparitions. I wonder if they have 
seemed so to her? Oh, why didn’t she speak ? 
Why didp’t she explain, instead of giving 
him silent, despairing looks ? ” 

Mrs. Wyverne sighed, 

“T can understand,” said she. “It’s all 
over with them—she is dead to him.” 

“ Dead to him?” 

“Yes; she is a Sister of Charity. She 
has taken the vows, and so she is dead to 
poor Kane—and that, no doubt, is the reason 
why she has looked at him so—in dumb de- 
spair. I can understand it all. She thought 
him dead. His absence for years confirmed 
that belief. These meetings must have af- 
fected her as they affected him. She is, at 
least, as superstitious as he is. But, in any 
case, it is just as well, since they never can 
belong to one another again.” 

At this sad thought Blake was silent. His 
first feeling had been one of joy. He thought 
of flying at once to tell Kane the news, but 
now he saw that such news as this had better 
not be told to his friend. 

“ But I must go on,” continued Mrs. Wy- 
verne, “and tell you something about my 
share in these later events of your life, Basil 
dear. Well, then, for years I had no commu- 
nication with your father, and preserved my 
incognito and my seclusion most carefully. I 
heard, however, from time to time, that he 
was alive, though he never could have heard 
any thing about me, At length you had fin- 
ished your education, and you got that situa- 
tion in Paris, and it seemed to me that you 
ought to know something about your past, 
yet I did not know exactly how to tell you, 
for it seemed to me to be a terrible thing to 
tell a son about a father’s guilt, Then, again, 
I thought that, if your father could only see 
you, he might feel some emotion of affection ; 
and possibly, if he were brought into connec- 
tion with you in any way, you might gain an 
influence over his better nature, by means of 
which the fatal ascendency of Magrath might 
be destroyed. 

“ With these hopes I made a journey to 
London very secretly, and succeeded in find- 
ing out all about your papa’s circumstances, 
I learned that he was in very feeble health. I 
learned that he had a family consisting of two 
young ladies, one of whom was named Inez 
Wyverne, and the other, Bessie Mordaunt. 
Who Bessie Mordaunt was I did not know, 
nor do I now know; but, as to Inez Wy- 
verne, there could be no doubt. I saw at 
once that he had carried his old plan—or 
rather Magrath’s old plan—into execution, 
and that my poor darling Inez had been 
brought up in the belief that her name was 
Wyverne, and that she was his daughter. 
Yet even this discovery of his unfaltering 
pursuit of his purpose did not destroy the 
hope which I had formed of working on him 
through you. 

“Circumstances favored my wish, I 
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learned that he was going to the Contineut for 
his health, and that St. Malo was his destina- 
tion. And now, Basil dear, you understand 
why I wrote you so earnestly about your 
health ; why I insisted so strongly upon your 
having some recreation ; why, above all, I al- 
most ordered you to go to St. Malo. You 
must have wondered at what you considered 
a woman’s whim; but it was not that, Basil 
dear; it was something far deeper. And I 
insisted on your going there solely because I 
hoped that you might meet with your own 
father. But I did not trust to accident. I 
made sure of a meeting between you. I wrote 
him a letter, and reminded him of all the 
past; of that better past, the past of inno- 
cence, of love, and of domestic joy. I re- 
minded him of the child whom he once loved 
before his soul had become darkened and his 
heart hardened through the -wiles of the 
Tempter. I told him that his son—our son 
—the associate of his better past, and of the 
days of his innocence, was now a man—an 
honorable gentleman ; and that this son would 
be at St. Malo’s, ready there to become his 
better angel, and lead him back to virtue and 
peace. I told him how you had been brought 
up, Basil dear; how ignorant you were of all 
his faults; how ignorant you were of the fact 
that he had any connection with the name of 
Wyverne. I told him that I had heard of his 
proposed journey to St. Malo’s, and had made 
you promise to go there, with the hope that 
the guilty father might meet with the inno- 
cent son, and might be moved to repentance 
through a father’s love. 

“ And, O Basil dear, how can I tell you 


the feelings that I had as I received your let- 
ters—those letters which showed me that he 
had yet lingering in his heart the feelings of a 
father? He had not forgotten the child whom 
he once loved. Avarice had hardened his 
heart, but sickness and weakness had softened 
it again, and the sight of you awakened a deep 


yearning within him. Now you know all. 
Now you understand why it was that the poor 
invalid clung to you, why he yielded to you, 
why he threw at you those looks of deep af- 
fection, why he loved to see you with the in- 
jured Inez. He had repented. He was long- 
ing to make amends, He could not tell you 
all that was in his heart to say. He could 
not reveal to you the truth about his past life, 
for fear that you would scorn him. He had 
my address, and wrote me one or two letters, 
full of repentance for his past. He implored 
my forgiveness. He promised to make amends. 
He spoke of his deep love for you. He en- 
treated me to find some way of making known 
these things to you without exciting your de- 
testation. He wished me to come on at once, 
and join him, and tell all to you in such a way 
that you might own him for your father. He 
spoke of your regard for Inez, and expressed 
the hope that a union between you two might 
be brought about; for somehow he seemed to 
consider this the best sort of atonement that 
he could make. 

“T was overcome. I was not very well 
just then, and could not travel. Besides, I 
thought it best to wait, leaving you two to 
know one another better. The profound 
reverence which you expressed for him 
touched me, and I wished this reverence to 





deepen into affection; and then I thought I 
would join you, and my work of reconcilia- 
tion would be made easier. Oh, if I had but 
gone on then! How much suffering would 
have been prevented for all of us! But I 
acted for the best. 

“ Well, dear Basil, you know the rest. 
You went away to Switzerland, and there 
your poor papa died. That letter which you 
spoke of struck him down. I don’t know 
what was in it, but it was undoubtedly some 
communication from Kevin Magrath—some 
threat—some terror. At any rate, he sunk 
down to death, and strove vainly, at the last, 
to make some feeble amends by expressions 
of remorse, by a declaration of the truth. O 
Basil! that father’s heart yearned over you 
then, as Death stood near; and I believe—I 
know—that his repentance was sincere. Pray, 
Basil dear—pray for your father; pray for 
the repose of the soul of the repentant Hen- 
nigar Wyverne!” 

Mrs. Wyverne stopped, overcome by deep 
emotion. Blake also felt himself profoundly 
moved. His mother’s story brought up vivid- 
ly before him the form of that venerable in- 
valid who had manifested such a strong re- 
gard for him—the form of that dying man 
who, at the last hour of life, had claimed him 
asason. It had been all a mystery, but now 
all was revealed. What he had considered a 
strange coincidence was now shown to be no 
coincidence at all, but the result of his moth- 
er’s management, and of her desire to bring 
father and son together. 

There was nothing which he could say on 
such a subject. It was a painful one from 
any point of view. His father’s past could 
not be discussed, as it was a past filled with 
wrong-doing too late repented of. His fa- 
ther’s death-bed was too sad a theme for con- 
versation. 

But there were other thoughts which had 
been suggested by these revelations, and 
prominent among them was his mother’s con- 
viction that O’Rourke was no other than 
Kevin Magrath. O’Rourke, he well knew, 
must have some motive. Down in the gloom 
of the Catacombs, at that first appalling mo- 
ment of desertion, he had fancied for a time 
that his betrayer must be a madman; but 
after he had heard those words stealing 
through the piled-up stones to his ears, 
“ Blake Wyverne, farewell forever!” he saw 
that this treachery must have been premedi- 
tated, and that it must have arisen out of his 
relation to Hennigar Wyverne. Now, when 
that relation was assured, it became a more 
certain cause than ever for O’Rourke’s treach- 
ery. Yet why it should be a cause, and what 
benefit O’Rourke could hope to gain, re- 
mained as much a mystery as ever. 

“Tt may be true, mother dear,” said he, 
“that O’Rourke is only your Kevin Magrath 
under an assumed name. I don’t deny it, 
since you are so sure about it; but I confess 
it is a puzzle to me why O’Rourke, or Ma- 
grath, or whoever he is, should take the 
trouble to elaborate so intricate a plot against 
such an insignificant personage as I am. 
What am I, that he should labor so secretly, 
so persistently, and for so long a time, to 
compass my destruction? What benefit could 
he get by it? I must say, it seems to me, in 





the hackneyed French phrase, “ the play isn’t 
worth the candle.” 

Mrs. Wyverne looked gravely up. 

“You speak now,” said she, “as Basil 
Blake, not as Bastl Wyverne. You forget 
that, though Basil Blake is insignificant, Basil 
Wyverne is very much the contrary. He is 
the son and heir of Hennigar Wyverne, a 
well-known London banker of great wealth, 
What he had of his own was immense ; what 
he has appropriated from the Mordaunt prop- 
erty I cannot tell; but certain it is that you, 
his son, are the heir of a vast fortune. This 
of itself would be a prize sufficient to induce 
Kevin Magrath to get you removed. Suppos- 
ing that you were removed, I do not see ex. 
actly how he could enter upon the possession 
of the estate of your papa, but I have no 
doubt that he would manage to do it. At 
any rate, you may be sure that this was his 
motive. He went to the Catacombs with you, 
as he said, for a great treasure—not, how- 
ever, for his pretended treasure of the Cx. 
sars, but for the sake of the more common- 
place treasure of the Wyvernes. Such a 
treasure was worthy, in his estimation, of 
such a deed. And you see, Basil,dear, his 
hand. You see how cautiously, how elabo- 
rately, he has worked. He has tried to re. 
move you from the world, so that you should 
leave no trace whatever. If you had not es- 
caped, there would not have been even the 
faintest indication which might have disclosed 
your fate. You would have vanished from 
the scene utterly. Your incoherent letter to 
me told nothing at all, and I imagine the let- 
ter that you wrote to your friend Kane must 
have been equally unintelligible. When I re- 
ceived your letter, I had just recovered from 
a severe illness, and the fears which it created 
almost sent me back again.” 

“ Tilness, mother dear?” said Blake, anx- 
iously. ‘You never mentioned that before.” 

“Tilness? O my boy!” said Mrs. Wy- 
verne. “It is not worth speaking of, since it 
is past; but, while it lasted, I was as near to 
death as you were in the Catacombs. It was 
the news of the death of your poor papa that 
struck me down. It came so sudden, and at 
the very time, too, when I was indulging in 
such bright hopes. I was preparing to join 
you, and to perform the part of general rec- 
onciler. I hoped to be joined at last to the 
husband of my youth, with whom I had lived 
in the happiest part of my life. O Basil! 
dear boy, you do not know, you cannot ima- 
gine how strongly I had set my heart on this 
reunion, on this reconciliation. But suddenly 
the news came, and all these hopes were 
dashed to the ground. The blow was a ter- 
rible one, and for a time all hope died out, 
and all desire for life. I was utterly pros- 
trated, and remained so for weeks. During 
all that time I heard nothing from you, and a 
great anxiety came over me. This made it 
worse. Your incoherent and unintelligible 
letter gave me nothing but uneasiness, and, 
as nothing followed it, I sank into despair. 
At length I recovered my bodily strength, and 
was able to move about; but still, dear boy, 
I could never find any respite whatever from 
the dreadful suspense and anxiety'in which I 
was about you. At last your letter came, 
telling me that you had been ill, and wanted 
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me. Such a letter at ordinary times would 
‘have been sad indeed, but to me, under those 
circumstances, it was like a resurrection from 
despair. I found new life and strength, and 
hurried on to you atonce. But, apart from 
my own misfortunes, what you told me about 
yours, Basil dear, makes me feel certain that 
your Dr. O’Rourke is no other than Kevin 
Magrath. He’s no more a doctor than I am. 
He played the part of one merely for the pur- 
pose of making your acquaintance. He is no 
more a doctor than he is a priest.” 

“Tt was as a priest that Kane saw him,” 
said Blake, who then went on to tell about 
Kane’s journey to London. 

“ Yes, yes, oh, yes,” said Mrs. Wyverne, 
as he ended. “Every thing that you tell me 
only shows more and more plainly the un- 
mistakable marks of Kevin Magrath. Now, 
not one word of all that he told Kane was 
true. Inez was not the daughter of Hennigar 
Wyverne, and he knew it. Hennigar Wy- 
verne did not die poor, for he left an immense 
property, which perhaps Magrath is now try- 
ing to gain for himself. Above all, Clara is 
not dead, and he could not have known any 
thing about her.” 

“ But, mother dear, if this terrible Kevin 
Magrath is so anxious to get the Wyverne 
property, what will he do about you ?” 

“About me? Well, I don’t know. I 
have taken care to keep out of his reach. He 
is not the man to overlook me, however in- 
significant I may be. No doubt he has his 
designs with regard to me. I dare say he 
has formed some plan, if he can find me, to 
work upon my love for you, to invent some 
story about your going to America, and en- 
tice me away, where I shall never trouble him 
again. That is his mode of action. If you, 
dear, had not written to me, he might have 
done this, for I would have gone to the north- 
pole after you, even on the strength of a 
forged letter or a trumped-up story; but now, 
Basil boy, since I have you, there is no need 
for us to conjecture any thing as to what 
Kevin Magrath might have done.” 

“Did you stop in London on your way 
here?” asked Blake, after a moment’s pause. 

“Stop in London, dear Basil? Of course 
not.” 

“You did not hear any thing, then, about 
Inez?” 

“Oh, no. 
dear.”’ 

Blake sighed. 

“T did not know,” said he, “but that you 
might have heard something about them.” 

“No, Basil dear, not a word. You see, I 
came on at once, almost from a bed of illness, 
to you, for your sake, dear boy.” 

Basil was silent. He was longing to hear 
something about Inez. 

“T shall be able to travel, dear mother,” 
said he, after a time, “in a day or two, and 
Rome is horrible to me, after what has hap- 
pened. I should like to go to England at 
once—to London—but I suppose on our way 
we ought to stop at Paris. I want to see 
Kane, to tell him what you have told me; or, 
at any rate, to see him, whether I tell him 
that or not.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Wyverne, “that is no 
more than right. I also wish to go to Paris, 
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for I should like very much to see poor, dear 
Clara.” : 

“TI do not know whether I ought to tell 
Kane about her or not,” said Blake, doubt- 
fully. 

“ Well, I'm sure I don’t,” said his mother; 
“and it seems to me that you'll have to be 
guided by circumstances. At any rate, I shall 
see her, and I think it probable that I shall 
tell her all that I’ve heard from you about 
poor Kane. For, dear Basil, I have come to 
pity that poor man, with his undeserved re- 
morse, and his ruined life; and my sympathy 
with you makes me look upon him with some- 
thing of your feelings, Basil dear.” 

“Kane is the noblest man I have ever met 
with,” said Blake. 

“Poor fellow!” sighed Mrs. Wyverne. 
“And only think that, while poor Clara is, 
after all, really alive, she is the same as dead 
to him.” 

“Well,” said Blake, “ the more I think of 
it, the more I feel that Kane ought to know 
it. At the worst, it cannot be so bad as his 
present belief. He thinks now that he is 
little better than a murderer; if he were to 
know that she did not die, he might have 
more peace of mind, even though she could 
never be his.” 

“T am quite of your opinion, Basil dear, 
quite,” said Mrs. Wyverne. 

They now went on to talk of many things, 
and more particularly about this Bessie Mor- 
daunt, whose exact position amid all these 
affairs Mrs. Wyverne was anxious to ascertain. 
She therefore made very particular inquiries 
about her personal appearance, manner, tone, 
accent, etc., and gradually a light began to 
dawn on her mind. 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 





A NIGHT WITH SAM TIB- 
BETTS. 


“ OU could! I'd jest like to see you 
take hold and burn a coal-pit.” 

And Sam Tibbetts blew out a cloud of 
smoke, and chuckled at the absurdity of the 
idea. 

In the days gone by, Sam and I had sat 
upon the same bench in the little red school- 
house over by Kent Mountain, but our paths 
had diverged in early youth. He had re- 
mained by the homes of his fathers; I had 
wandered the wide world over. And now, 
after many years of separation, we had met 
again on the occasion of my visit to my na- 
tive valley. In the fulfilment of a promise, I 
had come to spend the night with him, in an- 
ticipation of which he had given Joe, his as- 
sistant, an “ off-night.” 

We were lolling on the grass in front of 
Sam’s hut, half-way up the mountain-side, 
with old Bose drowsily blinking at our feet. 
On a little plateau, a few yards beyond, the 
coal-pit was burning, sending up a cloud of 
vapor that filled the atmosphere with its pun- 
gent fumes. From our eyrie we overlooked 
a vast tract of broken country—rugged hills, 


some bristling with chestnut, oak, and hem- | 


lock, some stripped to their rocky skeletons ; 
black gorges, where the sun set long before 
night ; open vales, with meadows and silver 





streams; and here and there farm-houses 
and the tall chimneys of furnaces vomiting 
smoke. A cloud of dust through the valley 
marked the course of the ore-wagons. 

“ What is there so difficult about it?” I 
asked. “It’s merely a question of manual 
labor and of patience. You cut your wood, 
pile it, cover it with turf, set fire to it, and 
lie here at your ease until the time comes to 
draw your charcoal. It certainly requires 
little skill.” 

“ Jest like you fellows who git yer knowl- 
edge second-handed, and don’t know what ex- 
per’ence is. Book edication’s well enough 
for a preacher or a school-teacher, but, in 
burnin’ a coal-pit, it an’t wuth a cent. You 
might as well tell Parson Simmons that all 
he’s got to do to git up a sermon is to put 
paper and a pen an’ ink on the table, and 
then set down and wait for it to come.” 

“Your simile is not a fair one, my friend, 
for you omit the fire in the parson’s case. If 
you piled up your material, and made your 
pit never so perfect, yet neglected to light it, 
you’d scarcely expect to get coal.” 

“Now you're a-gettin’ too deep for me. 
But I know one thing—I kin run a coal-pit, 
and I don’t b’lieve you kin.” 

“Why don’t you say,” I replied, some- 
what testily, “that I can’t lie in the grass 
and watch a wood-pile burn.” 

“JT wouldn’t be afeard to trust ye that 
far,” remarked Sam, dryly; “and I guess the 
wood-pile would burn up, too. Now, look at 
that pit, and tell me, if you kin, what’s best 
to do.” 

I glanced at the burning mound. It was 
still belching forth blue vapor, the smell of 
which reminded me of the fumes of pyro- 
ligneous acid. If there was any change, my 
inexperienced eyes did not detect it. I con- 
cluded that Sam, to use one of his own ex- 
pressions, was “pokin’ fun at me,” so I re- 
plied, with an air of intended facetiousness : 

“Tf you really want my advice, I suggest, 
at this juncture, that we take a little C. B.,* 
refill our pipes, and sit down quietly to imi- 
tate the coal-pit.” 

“ Haw-haw !” laughed Sam, springing up. 
“Look at that west side. Give us a hand here, 
or there’ll be fury to pay in five minutes!” 

He seized a shovel, and went energetically 
to work throwing off the earth and sods. As 
he opened the side, I heard a sharp, hissing 
sound, as of pent gases seeking a vent. I 
noticed, too, that the rising vapor was almost 
colorless, like the fumes of charcoal. My 
vanity had been piqued at Sam’s good-natured 
railing ; but I ran to his aid, determined that 
the emergency should not find me Jacking in 
good-will.” 

“Now for the vents!” shouted Sam. 
“ Then the turf’s got to go on ag’in.” 

While Sam poked the vent-holes with a 
long pole to start the draught, I worked my- 
self into a perspiration, replacing the turf and 
earth. Ihad nearly finished when I happened 
to glance around, and saw, to my mortifica- 
tion, that the rascal was only shamming 
work while watching my efforts with a merry 
twinkle in his eye that told how thoroughly 
he enjuyed the scene. 

*“C. B.,” in the Kent vernacular, stands for ci- 
der-brandy, 
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“ Guess ye got airth enough on that pit,” 
he said, quietly, though ready to burst with 
suppressed laughter. 

“ Confound you!” I exclaimed, wiping my 
brow, and looking at my blistered hands, 
“why couldn’t you tell me when I had done 
enough ?” 

My petulance caused Sam to explode in a 
hearty guffaw that started the echoes from 
the hills. I could have split his head with 
my shovel with a good will. 

“T’ll bet un you,” he sputtered, as soon as 
he could catch breath. “If you’re as good 
with the axe as with the shovel, you'll make 
a pooty good collier yet, notwithstandin’ youre 
foreign edication.” 

“No, thank you. 
experience.” 

“ Guess it’s time to take that C. B.,” ob- 
served Sam, dryly, as he filled his pipe. “ Ax 
yer pardon for sayin’ it,” he continued, “ but 
the world’s full o’ jes’ such folks as you be. 
*Cos they know about books, they calc’late 
there an’t nothin’ else to learn. I wouldn’t 
give a chaw o’ tobacker for all that was ever 
got out o’ books about coalin’. It don’t 
stand to reason that a man that never see a 
coal-pit should know more about runnin’ on 
‘em than one who was born and brought up 
among ’em, and has tended on ’em, man and 
boy, day and night, for nigh on to twenty 
year, as I’ve done, You can’t tell such folks 
nothin’. °*Tain't no use to try. There’s Par- 
son Simmons—good man, I’ve got nothin’ 
agin’ ’im—but ’pears to me he’s got an idee 
he’s most ekal to Divine Providence. Makes 
no odds what he picks out for a text, he’s 
sure to go a-wanderin’ off onto politics and 
the science o’ governin’, or somethin’ o’ that 
sort, telling what the President ought to do, 
and what he oughtn’t to do, jest as if he’d 
been born and brought up in the White 
House. I don’t want to find no fault with 
Parson Simmons, but I can’t help a-thinkin’ 
he’d better teach them things he’s had ex- 
per’ence in, and leave other things to them 
that understands ’em better. Now, I know I 
an’t fit to preach, nor to run a newspaper, 
nor to teach school; but I don’t éry to do’em. 
I do claim to know a coal-pit, ’cos there I’m 
ter hum, and that I stick to.” 

“IT stand corrected for my rresumption, 
Sam,” I replied, with becoming meekness. 
“* Let the shoemaker stick to his last’ is an 
adage almost as old as civilization. But con- 
sider me a disciple at your feet in quest of 
knowledge. Initiate me, if you please, into 
the mysteries of coal-pits.” 

“Can’t be done,” replied Sam, with the 
utmost gravity. “ Nothin’ but exper’ence ’ll 
do it. If you'll ’prentice yourself to me for a 
year, I'll agree to make a good collier of ye. 
I'm short o’ one hand.” 

“The temptation is great,” I answered, 
with as much sobriety of countenance as I 
could command, “ but I fear that I can’t spare 
the time just now.” 

Sam looked from out the corner of his 
eye as if he half suspected a jest, but, reas- 
sured by my looks, he went on: 

““Mebbe you’ve got business where more 
money’s to be made; but I wouldn’t swop 
even with ye. I’ve tried ’most every thing 
that’s a-goin’ on about here. I’ve worked on 
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a farm, I’ve druv ore-wagon, I’ve run a saw- 
mill and a cider-still, and I spent pooty much 
all o’ one year a-getting out ties and bark. 
But to my mind there an’t nothin’ like coal- 
in’. I’ve often sot a-watching a pit on a sum- 
mer night, when the moon was out and the 
stars a-shinin’, and all was so still you could 
hear the mill-dam as plain as if it was up here 
on the mountain, and thought what fools peo- 
ple was to shut ’emselves up in stores and 
factories when they could be a-breathin’ the 
pure air and enjoyin’ ’emselves in a sensible 
sort o’ way. I s’pose everybody 'd take to 
coalin’ if ’twarn’t for the trouble o’ learnin’.” 

“ Lucky for you, Sam, that they don’t. It 
would spoil your business,” 

“Yes. It’s a wise provision o’ Natur’ 
that we ain’t all made alike, and don’t all 
think alike. ’Twouldn’t do for all to go to 
preachin’, for ’xample; nor for all to try to 
be guv’nor to once.” 

“ There you hit the nail on the head. But 
do you never feel lonesome up here?” 

“Lonesome! Now you make me laugh. 
Most o’ the time Joe’s here. When he’s away 
Bose’s all the company I want.—Ain’t ye, old 
fellow? There—down—down! No time for 
foolin’ now. When Bose and Joe are both 
gone, I talk to that coal-pit, jest as if ’twas 
a human bein’ or a dog. Foolish, I s’pose, 
but does me good. Sometimes it ’pears as if 
it knew all I was a-sayin’ to it, and answered 
in its dumb way. And, when ye come to un- 
derstand a pit, there ain’t a puff o’ smoke 
comes out that hain’t a meanin’ to it. There’s 
yaller smoke, and white smoke, and black 
smoke, and blue smoke, and smoke that ain’t 
no color at all—only gas. When ye see that, 
then’s the time for th’ exper’ence to come in. 
When she’s a-burnin’ she’s got to be watched 
every minute, night an’ day. If it rains, ye 
must see that yer fires ain't put out. If the 
wind blows hard, ye must bank ’er up, or she'll 
burn uneven. Sometimes the top’ll cave in 
on one side or t’other; that must be fixed. 
Sometimes she blows. Then you've got to fly 
around lively.” 

“ What do you mean Dy ‘ blows ?’” 

“ Why, busts, of course. If ye don’t keep 
the vents open the gas c’lects, and fust ye 
know she blows. If you’d been a-watchin’ 
that pit all alone to-day, she’d ha’ blowed 
sure. Come near it as ’twas.” 

“ Very likely,” I said, meekly, for I began 
to appreciate my littleness when brought 
into contrast with Sam’s superior knowledge. 

“Must keep yer vents open. It’s jes’ so 
with a steam-biler. Keep yer safety-valve 
right, and the steam blows off; git er jambed, 
and bang goes yer biler. But I can’t begin 
to tell ye. "Twould take a week. There’s 
sortin’ the wood. Must have hard coal to 
smelt iron, and you can’t get hard coal out o’ 
soft wood. But you may burn the best o’ 
chestnut and maple and oak, and git only 
soft coal, if ye don’t run her right. I’ve seen 
one-half a pit as good hard coal as ever went 
into a furnace, and t’other half soft and 
mealy. A pit wants as much nussin’ asa 
new-born baby.” 

Sam paused and stopped to listen. His 
quick ear caught the sound of some one ap- 
proaching. Presently we heard a clear, 
sweet voice carolling one of the popular mel- 





odies of the day. A smile lit up Sam’s honest 
face as he said, in response to my inquiring 
look, “ That’s my Sally.” 

The next moment the bushes parted on 
the mouniain-side, and a young girl, in the 
full glow of health and beauty, sprang into 
the open space. Surprised at the sight of 
a stranger, she ceased her song abruptly, 
blushed as red as the scarlet hood she wore, 
and paused, as if in doubt whether to ad- 
vance or to retreat. Whether it was the ro- 
mantic surroundings, the unexpectedness of 
the vision, or the intrinsic beauty of the girl 
herself, I know not, but in all my world-wan- 
derings I had never before looked upon so 
lovely a sight, nor one which took such hold 
upon my heart. I had seen the women of al- 
most all climes, from the sun-painted sefori- 
tas of the south to the blue-eyed blondes of 
the north, but that form was unique in grace 
and beauty. She was plainly, even coarsely 
clad; but the simple calico gown and the 
cheap shawl about her shoulders were worn 
with un air that a princess might envy. Her 
hood, which was the only bit of bright color 
that relieved the sober monotony of her dress, 
was thrown back upon her neck, displaying a 
mass of lustrous black tresses confined by a 
simple ribbon. Her flashing eyes, her mouth 
ripe as Hebe’s, her cheeks, where mingled the 
tints of the peach and the olive—but why 
attempt what words cannot paint? Had the 
goddess of beauty herself fallen down from 
heaven, I could scarcely have been more thor- 
oughly entranced. 

“This is my Sally,” said Sam again, smil- 
ing proudly as he caught my look of genuine 
admiration.—“ Sally, this is Mr. Trainor. 
He’s come to stay all night with me.” 

The girl courtesied gracefully while the 
truant blood again flushed her cheek. To 
hide her confusion, she stooped down and 
petted Bose, who had pushed his nose into 
her hand with the familiarity of an old friend. 

“T’ve brought your supper, father,” she 
said. “I must hurry back, for I’m late to- 
night. I had to go for the cows.” 

“You had to fetch the cows, Sally! 
Where’s Will?” 

“Mother sent him to the store. Mother 
want’s to know when you’re coming home.” 

“Can’t tell, Sally. If Joe gits back by 
daylight, p’r’aps I may come down with this 
gentleman to breakfast. Tell ma not to fret. 
Guess I'll git along sometime.” 

«“ Well—good-night, father; good-night, 
sir.” And with another courtesy and anotb- 
er blush the lovely vision vanished down the 
mountain-path. 

“Guess ye never see many pootier gals 
’n my Sally,” said Sam, with a quizzical look 
at me as I stood straining my eyes to catch 
another glimpse of her. 

I felt as if rudely awakened from a de- 
lightful dream. Could I trust my senses? 
Could it be that this charming girl, or wom- 
an, rather, for she was just budding into 
womanhood, was the daughter of Sam Tib- 
betts? The incongruity was startling. With 
all due deference to the many noble qualities 
of my honest friend, I could not help drawing 
an inward comparison between the parent 
and the incomparable daughter, which, could 
he have read my thoughts, would, I fear, have 
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forever. prejudiced him against me. As it 
was, my countenance must have betrayed 
something of my feelings, for Sam heaved a 
sigh, and, picking up the basket which Sally 
had deposited upon a stump, he led the way 
to the hut without a word. 

A few minutes sufficed to spread our fru- 
gal supper, which, eked out with a few deli- 
cacies I had brought, and seasoned with the 
sauce of appetite, was eaten, by me at least, 
with a relish seldom before experienced. Sam, 
though he ate heartily, was remarkably taci- 
turn during the whole meal. I exerted my- 
self to amuse him, and to excite his usual 
flow of spirits, but with very little effect. It 
seemed as if Sally’s coming had made anoth- 
er man of him, and I began to regret my in- 
considerate promise to spend the night. 

After giving old Bose his proper share of 
the banquet, and clearing away the débris, 
we lit our pipes and sat down for a smoke. 
The fragrant tobacco appeared to have a 
soothing effect on Sam’s nerves, and we soon 
dropped into a desultory conversation on the 
various topics with which he was familiar, 
interrupted only by an occasional visit to 
the coal-pit. But it was evident that my 
friend was ill at ease. He had lost his usual 
vivacity, and talked in an abstracted manner, 
quite foreign to his blunt, straightforward 
nature. I knew not why, but I felt that his 
thoughts were running in the same channel 
with my own. I determined to find out be- 
fore I left him. But Sam opened his heart 
to me of his own accord. 

“T ain’t jest right to-night,” he said, with 
asigh. “ ’Tain’t often I get measly when I’ve 


got some’n to talk to; but the fact is, I’m 


bothered about that gal o’ mine. She’s 
pooty—too pooty a’most—and all the boys 
are crazy about her, and I don’ know what to 
do. Thought p’r’aps you could help me 
out.” 

“You may command me, Sam, for any 
thing I can do,” I replied, with some curi- 
osity as to what was coming next. “In what 
way can I serve you?” 

“That’s jest what I don’ know. Bob 
Jones’s Bill is dead set arter my Sally. He 
hangs to her like a dog to a root, and plagues 
my life out o’ me. Can’t talk the critter out 
on’t. "Tain’t no use totry. If Sally was my 
own darter, I wouldn’t say a word agin it. 
Bill’s a good ’nuff boy, but him and her ain’t 
mates, and that any fool can see with half an 
eye.” 

“What!” I exclained, “do you mean 
that she is not your daughter ?” 

“Lord love you! My darter! I wouldn’t 
let no livin’ man but me say it, but God 
A’mighty don’t put up the Tibbettses in such 
patterns as that. There ain’t a hair of her 
head that I don’t love jest as much as if she 
was my own flesh an’ blood; but she’s above 
me and my kind, and the time’s come when 
she ought to go some’er else. Bill Jones 
ain’t no more fit for her than a bear-cub is to 
go to Sunday-school.” 

My curiosity was greatly excited, for I 
must confess that this simple country-girl 
had aroused in me an interest which I would 
have thought impossible a few hours before. 
With a strong effort to conceal my emotion, 
I said: 





“If Sally’s birth is.not a secret, will you 
tell me her history ?” 

“"Twon’t take long to do that. Do ye 
remember the Dobbinys that used to live 
over on Kent Mountain? No? Wa-al, guess 
it was after you went off. They were French 
people, and poor as church-mice. Some say 
they were big folks tu hum, but the old man 
got into some scrape, and had to cut stick. 
I don’t know how ’twas, but they come here, 
four on ’em, the old man, his wife, a fifteen- 
year-old boy, and Sally, who was jest turned 
o’ four. Her name ain’t Sally by rights. I 
call her so ’cause it comes more nat’ral than 
the forrin one she used to goby. Guess Dob- 
biny warn’t much used to work. His hands 
was as white an’ tender as a gal’s, but he had 
spunk enough to run a grist-mill. Waal, he 
squatted down on two or three acres over on 
the side o’ Kent Mountain, up near Gilsey’s. 
It was all rocks and briers, but he whacked 
and banged away at ’em, and cleared quite a 
pooty patch. I was a-livin’ near there then. 
Me and my old woman had jest set up house- 
keepin’ and her brother, Seth Bixby, was 
a-boardin’ with us. When old Dobbiny be- 
gan to raise his house, Seth and I lent a help- 
in’ hand. He couldn’t talk English much, 
and we couldn’t polly voo, but we made out 
to git along together fust rate. The old man 
was clear grit, and so was his wife. They 
worked mornin’, noon, and night, and before 
long had as pooty a little home as any reason- 
able man’d want. 

“They made fust-rate neighbors. They 
warn’t our kind ’xactly, but there warn’t no 
one else within two mile of us, ‘cept some 
Kanucks who were choppin’ wood further up 
the mountain. Dobbiny didn’t have much to 
say to them, though they could jabber French 
just as good as he could. 

“My old woman went clean mad over 
them children—we hadn’t any babies of our 
own then, and used to have ’em down to our 
house bout as much as they were to theirn; 
and she’d never let ’em go home without a 
pail o’ milk or a ball o’ butter or somethin’ 
o’ that kind for their ma. Somehow I got’s 
much ’tached to ’em as if they’d been my 
own flesh and blood. The fust thing I used 
to doo’ mornin’s was to look up to see if Dob- 
biny’s chimney was a-smokin’, and it allers 
did me good to know that there was other 
human bein’s up an’ doin’ in that lonely 
place. 

“So things went on a good part 0’ the sum- 
mer. Dobbiny kept to hum and worked hard. 
He didn’t go much down to the Centre, though 
it was only three miles. Sometimes when 
Seth or I was a-gein’ Gown, he’d get us to ask 
at the post-office for ’im, and two or three 
times I brought’im letters which Miss Prindle 
said was from forrin’ parts. He'd be as tickled 
as a gal with a new bonnet, when I handed 
‘im one on’em. One day I fetched ’im two 
letters, one on’em the biggest letter you ever 
see, all covered over with forin’ stamps and 
marks, and with two big seals on it. When 
the old man opened it, he gave a yell, and 
danced ‘round like a wild Injun. Then he 
hugged his wife and his children, and then 
darned if he didn’t hug me. I warn’t much 
used to French ways, so as soon as I could git 
clear on ’em I made tracks for hum. Jest as 





I stepped out o’ the door who should I see 
but one o’ them cussed Kanucks a-lcokin’ in 
the window with eyes as big as saucers, I 
didn’t think much on’t at the time, for I 
didn’t know then there was any money in the 
big letter. Dobbiny must ha’ spread it out 
jest as I left the room. When the feller see 
me, he walked up to the door as bold as a 
sheep and said somethin’ to Miss Dobbiny. 
What ’twas I didn’t hear, for ’twarn’t noze 
o’ my business. 

“Wa-al—I didn’t think much on’t again 
till next mornin’, When I looked up there 
warn’t no smoke comin’ out o’ Dobbiny’s 
chimney; and then I knowed somethin’ was 
wrong—knowed it jest as well as if I'd ha’ 
been there. 

“T called Seth. ‘Seth,’ said I, ‘git yer 
gun, There’s trouble up on the mountain.’ 

“* What,’ said he, ‘ wild cats?’ 

“*Worse’n that,’said I. ‘There ain’t no 
smoke up to Dobbiny’s.’ 

““When we'd got about half-way—there 
was a beaten path all the way from our house 
—we see that the door was wide open. We 
hurried on, Seth a-leadin’, for he’d got as 
much stirred upasI was. All was still about 
the house. We didn’t hear no voices nor see 
no pleasant faces at the door and windows as 
we used to. We went in—and such another 
sight I hope I may never have to look on 
ag’in! There lay Dobbiny on the floor in a 
puddle o’ blood, his head all smashed in, and 
his face cut up so you wouldn’t knowit. I 
felt on ’im; he was cold an’ stun dead. In 
the next room we found Miss Dobbiny on the 
bed; her head was split open, too; and on the 
floor lay the boy chopped a’most to pieces. 
Not far off was a bloody axe an’ a hatchet, an’ 
blood an’ brains were scattered all about. 
Makes me sick to think on’t now. 

“ All this time the gal was missin’. Seth 
an’ I looked everywhere, but couldn’t find ’er, 
an’ we’d about made up oyr minds she’d been 
carried off. We were jest goin’ to lock up 
the house an’ go down to the Centre for help 
when I spied a pair o’ big eyes lookin’ out 
from under the bed. There she was, fright- 
ened most out o’ ’er wits. She was so scared 
she didn’t know us, and I had all I could 
do to git ’er to come to me. I took ’er up 
in my arms, and carried ‘er home, she a- 
moanin’ an’ a-sobbin’ as if her poor little heart 
would break. She took on so J thought she’d 
die for more’n a week, but my old woman 
nussed ’er an’ coddled ’er, an’ she finally got 
quieted down. But I never see any one so 
scared as she was, 

“Wa-al,” said Sam, after a pause, “ that’s 
how I got my Sally.” 

“Of course, the Canadian committed the 
murder?” 

“Guess they all had a hand init. Three 
on ’em had been choppin’ on the mcuntain as 
much as four or five months. When we went 
up to their cabin—Seth an’ me, an’ all the 
men for five mile around—no sign of ’em 
was to be found. They’d all cut stick. We 
scoured the country clean up to the State line, 
but the cusses were too smart for us.” 

“Their sole object was robbery, you 
think?” 

“No doubt on’t. We found one o’ the 
letters that I brought to Dobbiny the day be- 
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fore. It was writ in French, and they had to 
git Miss Timmins to read it. You remember 
Boss Timmins’s darter, the school -marm, 
don’t ye? She’s had the teachin’ o’ my Sally 
for ten year or more. Miss Timmins, she 
read the letter for ’em, and it showed that 
some 0’ Dobbiny’s folks in France had writ 
for ’im to come hum, and had sent some 
money to a bank down in York to pay his 
passage. The other letter we couldn’t find, 
but, puttin’ this and that together, we made 
out that it came from the bank, and had 
money in it.” 

“Did no one communicate with the rela- 
tives in France in regard to it?” 

‘“* Letters was writ tellin’ all about it, but 
nothin’ ever come on’t. P’r’aps they didn’t 
git ’em, p’r’aps they didn’t care. Anyhow, 
they didn’t write. Sally stayed to our house, 
and we got to lovin’ ’er better’n ever. Par- 
son Blake’s wife wanted to adopt her—an’ I 

guess ’twould ha’ been better on some ac- 
counts if they’d ha’ took ’er—but my old 
woman couldn’t bear the idee o’ partin’ with 
’er, so we jest kep’’er. She’s been with us 
twelve year or more, an’ a better gal never 
trod in shoe-leather. I should hate to lose 
*er, and so’d my old woman, but what’s best 
is best. I’ve got a dooty to perform, an’ I’m 
a-goin’ to doit. I’m a-goin’ to find ’er a place 
somewhere where she'll be happy, an’ where 
there ain't no Bill Joneses. Thought, p’r’aps, 
you could git ’er a chance to teach school— 
or somethin’ o’ that kind—down in the city.” 

“Of course I'll help you allIcan. But 
are you sure Sally will be willing to leave 
you?” 

“Hain’t said nothin’ to ’er about it, an’ 
don’t mean to till the time comes. I’m a-goin’ 
to fool Bill Jones, if I kin.” 

“Pshaw!” said I, “if Sally is the girl I 
think she is, you needn’t worry about her ac- 
cepting any unworthy suitor. Have you ever 
seen any thing to lead you to think she loves 
Jones ?” 

“No, but a gal’s a gal, and in love-mat- 
ters one op’em’s the same as another. They're 
all run in one mould. An’ when a feller 
hangs on to all etarnity, as Bill Jones has, the 
gal’s sure to cave in time, whether she likes 
‘im at fust or not. That’s why I want to git 
er off.” 

I promised Sam to have a talk with his 
fair charge on the morrow, so as to judge of 
her qualifications; and I assured him that I 
would exert myself to provide for her a suit- 
able position as soon as I returned to the city. 

At daybreak, to my great relief, Joe re- 
turned to duty, and Sam and I went down the 
mountain. He crossed the stream, whose 
murmur we had heard throughout the night, 
and followed the road over a sandy level worn 
into deep ruts by the ore-wagons. A short 
walk brought us to the outskirts of the vil- 
lage, before entering which Sam’ turned aside 
into the burying-ground, motioning me to 
follow. A few paces within the gate we came 
to a grassy mound marked by a single stone. 
I read: 

“Sacred to the memory of Jean d’Aubigné, 
Celeste his wife, and Frangois their son, who 
died August 23, 1849.” 

“They were all put into one grave,” said 
Sam, brushing a tear from his eye. “ That's 











Sally’s name, the same as her mother’s; but 
I like Sally the best. Waz-al, let’s git along. 
My old woman ’ll be a-waitin’ breakfast for 
us.” 

Thus ended my night with Sam Tibbetts. 
The insight which he gave me into the mys- 
teries of charcoal-burning was never of much 
practical benefit; but I shall ever regard the 
few hours spent upon the mountain as the 
most precious of my life. 

I kept my promise, and obtained a place 
in New York for Sally. She has now filled 
it for nearly ten years to the complete satis- 
faction of her employer, who could not be in- 
duced to part with her on any consideration. 

As I pen these last words, my dear wife 
Celeste looks over my shoulder, and requests 
me to add that the satisfaction is mutual. 


Jonn D. Cuamptin, JR. 





THE AMATEUR CURB-STONE 
SINGER. 


REAK crack, creak crack, went every 

stair I stepped on, as I stumbled up 

what did duty for a staircase, but would have 

made firewood at which a first-class washer- 

woman would have turned her nose up, in a 

splendid specimen of the Five-Points’ tene- 
ment-house of the period. 

“ Confound the rickety old place!” I mut- 
tered, as I stopped for a moment at the top 
of the third flight; “if I don’t mind, I shall 
take a trip to the ground-floor: like Puck— 
‘ swifter than arrow from the Tartar’s bow’— 
and without requiring the assistance of a pat- 
ent hydraulic elevator.” 

I peered through a dingy, dirty pane of 
glass by my side, almost the only one in the 
window which was not covered and pasted 
over with brown paper, and, through the cob- 
webs, had a fine though somewhat mixed-up 
view of tumble-down chimneys, gable-ends, 
and clothes of all cuts and colors, flapping 
about with the eddying current of air. This 
was consolatory, for I knew I must be near 
my destination—the “top-floor, back.” I 
screwed up my courage, went at the staircase 
again, and rapped with my knuckles on Mrs. 
Jones’s door. 

A dirty, slovenly, unkempt woman, with- 
out shoes and stockings, and with her hair 
streaming about her, answered the summons. 

“ Are you Mrs. Jones ?” I inquired. 

“Yes, I be,” replied the woman, so snap- 
pishly, that I shrank back. And then she 
added, still more snappishly, “what d’ye 
want?” 

I mentioned the name of the person who 
had given me her address, by way of intro- 
duction, and she seemed greatly mollified. 

“Oh! if it’s him as yer come from, yer 
can come in,” she said. 

I entered, and she handed me an old wood- 
en chair, which so far defied the laws of Na- 
ture that, though it had lost its back, it was 
tolerably firm on its legs. I took in the place, 
the family, and the situation, at a glance. If 
ever I was in the abode of degradation, 
wretchedness, and misery, I was then. But 
it was no worse than I had been led to ex- 
pect. A rickety deal table, two other chairs, 








a dilapidated chest of drawers on which a few 
old rags were drying, a small cooking-stove, 
and a tumble-down bedstead, comprised the 
stock of Mrs. Jones’s furniture. On the 
mantel-piece were ranged several dirty medi- 
cine-bottles, a wineglass without a stem, and 
two broken china ornaments. Three or four 
cracked plates of different patterns, some cups 
and saucers, and two tin saucepans, stood on 
a shelf. On the table was a sarsaparilla-bot- 
tle with a little gin init. The odors which 
rushed from Mrs. Jones’s lips told me that it 
was gin. In fact, she was in the primary 
stage of intoxication. 

I was about to open the business I had in 
hand, when a rattling cough from under the 
heap of filthy bed-coverings startled me. 

“Some one ill?” I asked. 

“My man,” replied the woman, again tak- 
ing a snappish turn; and, without lowering 
her voice and with the utmost indifference, she 
added, “ he’s drunk hisself to death. An’ now 
he’s got the lung-disease, an’ the doctor says 
he won’t live above a week or ten days.” 

I was horrified at the woman’s coarse bru- 
tality, but what could I say or do? I rushed 
at once into the business which had led me 
to seek her out. 

“Don’t you sometimes go out singing in 
the streets ?” E inquired. 

“Well, if I do, that ain’t no business 0’ 
yourn,” replied the woman, insolently. 

I assured her that I had not asked the 
question from motives of impertinent curios- 
ity, and hinted that I might be able to put a 
dollar or two in her pocket, if she would be 
civil and listen to what I had to say. The 
woman’s eyes sparkled, as nearly as the liquor 
she had already taken would permit, at what, 
to her, was nothing more or less than a pros- 
pect of more gin, and she at once requested 
me to “speak up.” 

Thus encouraged, I said : 

“You have two children, I hear?” 

“Yes, gals,” she replied. 

I asked her if she took them with her 
when she went out singing. 

“Why, what d’ye take me for? The gals 
is what does it. I couldn’t do nothin’ witb- 
out the gals,” she replied. 

I then informed her that I desired the 
company of the girls that evening, and that, 
if she chose to look at the matter in the light 
of a bargain, I was perfectly willing to pay 
for the hire of them. 

In an instant I saw a fearful storm was 
brewing. 

“G—d d—n yer! no!” cried the woman. 
“Yer want to get em away, do yer? Send 
’em to some reffuge or ’formatory! No, yer 
don’t. Them beggarly misshernaries has tried 
that game afore yer.” 

I had some trouble in appeasing her, for 
in her anger her tongue rattled on at such 4 
pace that I could not even get in a word 
edgeways. She was evidently as “ famous for 
a scolding tongue” as Baptista’s daughter 
Katharina in the “Taming of the Shrew;” 
and I wisely held my tongue and let her have 
her say out, hoping to bring het to terms by 
far more gentle means than those adopted by 
Petruchio. I simply waited till her whiskey- 
soddened throat gave out, and then played 
her with her own great foible. I was right. 
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At last her breath was gone, and, seizing 
my opportunity, I said: 

“Listen to me a minute; let me explain 
why and for what purpose I want them.” 

I then quietly unfolded to her my whole 
plan, and, producing a dollar-bill for her to 
gaze upon, said that I would pay fifty cents 
apiece for the hire of the girls from eight 
o'clock till twelve o'clock the same night. 
The sight of the money acted like a charm; 
but she said it wasn’t enough, and that I must 
deposit five dollars with her as security for 
the due return of the children. I increased 
my bid to a dollar and a half, but absolutely 
refused to make the deposit. I knew I should 
never see it again. 

At that moment, “Take it Mag, take it— 
you can buy some tea for me,” came in 
wheezy tones from under the bedclothes. 

“Now, then, what are you a-cussin’ an’ 
swearin’ about?” exclaimed Mrs. Jones to 
her better half. ‘‘ Mind yer own business!” 

The poor wretch’s only reply was a groan. 

“Well, Mrs. Jones,” I put in, “business 
or no business ?” 

“Oh, put up the money!” she replied, 
testily. 

“Half down, and half when the children 
come home,” I said, at the same time laying 
down seventy-five cents. 

The woman clutched the money, and had 
just placed it on the mantel-piece, when the 
door opened and the “gals” came in. They 
had been out begging, and had come home to 
dinner. They looked half starved, and had 
even less clothing on than their mother. The 
elder was thirteen years old, the younger one 
only ten. They both looked three years 
younger at least. After arranging with the 
mother that they should meet me at the cor- 
ner of Forty-second Street and Lexington Av- 
enue at eight o’clock, I gave one of them 
some money with which to go out and buy 
some tea and crackers for her father, saw her 
start, waited just long enough to prevent her 
mother going after her and capturing the 
money, and then took my leave of Mrs. Jones, 
in the earnest hope that I might never see 
that worthy’s face again. 

London play-goers of some ten or fifteen 
years ago were almost startled out of their 
propriety by the extraordinary hit which the 
late Mr. Robson made at the Olympic Theatre 
as Jem Bags, in the “ Wandering Minstrel.” 
Without aspiring to the high range of Mr. 
Robson’s popularity and success, I had deter- 
mined to do a little private business of some- 
what the same character on my own account 
and for my own amusement. I went home 
and recalled all the old and touching ballads 
I could think of, and made a list of them. It 
was, perhaps, the remembrance of Mr. Rob- 
son’s custom of reading out the titles of all 
the ballads on his “’apenny ” song-sheet when 
he shuffled on to the stage, which led me to 
do this. As nearly as I can recollect, his list 
was as follows: 


“Tf I Hada Donkey What Wouldn’t Go”— 
“Over the "Ills an’ Far Away "— 

“Tm Off to Charlestown ”— 

“Good-By, Sweet’eart, Good-By ”— 
“Mary Blaine” — 

“O, Tell Me that You’re True to Me”— 





“T'd be a Butterfly ”"— 

“Red, White, and Blue ”"— 

“The Fisherman’s Chorus ”— 

“Tm Afloat, I’m Afloat ”— 

“The Flowers are Blooming ”"— 

“ Come into the Garden, Maud "— 

“T Should Like to Marry ”»— 

“The Girl I Left Behind Me ”— 

“When in Death I Shall Calm Recline ”"— 
“Kiss Me Quick and Go ”— 

“Upon the Sands at Margate "— 

“T Love to Roam by the Dark Sea Foam” — 
“Love Not ”"— 

“Drops o’ Brandy "— 

“0, Say not Woman’s Love is Bought” — 


Mr. Robson always gave these titles in coup- 
lets, and, after the last one, without a mo- 
ment’s pause or change of voice, he added the 
usual song-vender’s finale of “ All for the small 
charge of one ’apenny.” 

I, however, determined to go more into 
the touching business, and raked up 


“She Wore a Wreath of Roses ”"— 
“Maid of Athens, E’er we Part” — 
** Kathleen Mavourneen ”— 

“ Once I Loved a Maiden Fair” — 
“Happy Land”— 


and other time-honored favorites of the pro- 
fessional curb-stone singer. But I had reck- 
oned without my host. When I came to in- 
quire, I found that “my little fam’ly” knew 
them not, and I was obliged to let them go 
through their own regular programme, taking 
the chance of joining in when I could. 

I was at our trysting-place at the appointed 
hour, and there stood my temporary invest- 


ment of rags and tatters shivering in the bit- | 
They were barefooted, and had | 
only an old and very thin shawl each to cover | 


ing wind. 


their heads and shoulders. They did not 
know me at first. And no wonder! I was 
elaborately got up for the occasion in true 
curb-stone singer costume, and had an old 
woollen comforter wound two or three times 
round my neck, covering the lower part of my 
face. 

“Oh, that’s you, is it?” said the elder 
girl, as I took hold of her arm; “ain’t you 
late?” 

I told her that it was just eight o’clock, 
and inquired their respective names. 

“Me’s Mag, an’ she’s Lottie,” she replied. 
And then she added sharply, “Say, old ’un, 
ain’t you going to stand us no supper afore we 
start? It’s d—d cold, an’ we're as hungry as 
the devil.” 

I stared in astonishment at this prema- 
turely old child. That they would be hungry 
was a certainty. They had probably never 
eaten 2 hearty meal in their lives, and I had 
intended to give them one before parting with 
them. But the girl's assurance startled me, 
and her language, though it did not surprise, 
distressed me. I was alsoa little taken aback 
at being so coolly addressed as “old ’un.” 
However, I told them to wait where they 
were, and I hurried down to Third Avenue, 
and bought some cold meat and bread for 
them at an eating-saloon. On my return, 
they seated themselves on a door-step, and 
the bread and meat disappeared with marvel- 
lous rapidity. When they had finished, Mag 








horrified me by demanding “a drop of some- 
thing to warm us.” 

I sternly refused to do any thing of the 
sort. 

“Mother allers gives us something on a 
night like this,” rejoined the girl, “and I 
ain’t a’goin’ to sing without it—are you, 
Lot?” 

Lot signified an indignant refusal. r 

Oh, Odger, Bradlaugh, Beales, Mundella, 
and others of your kidney, why did you-ever 
plant your hateful theory of strikes in the 
human brain? Here had I only been an em- 
ployer of two young children for fifteen min- 
utes, and they had the hardihood to strike 
for a glass of rum apiece! It is horrible to 
think of. Still I did not feel inclined to 
throw up my enterprise, and I made a dis- 
graceful compromise with my conscience by 
insisting that they should only have one 
drink between them. I feel uneasy in mind 
now as I recall the appalling gusto with 
which they smacked their lips on leaving the 
gin-mill. The vile stuff did not even bring 
the water into their eyes. 

In order to drive the repulsive scene from 
my thoughts, I hurried them along Lexington 
Avenue, and we were soon following our vo- 
cation in Thirty-ninth Street, my intention 
being to beat backward and forward in the 
streets lying between Tenth and Sixth Ave- 
nues, as sportsmen beat up and down the 
woods for game. 

Mag opened with “Put Me in my Little 
Bed,” in a not unmusical voice, Lottie and I 
joining in the chorus at the end of each 
verse. They both sang out to their full 
power, and thoroughly roused the echoes in 
the quiet of the night. 

After we had sung several verses, my ear 
caught the sound of a sniffling sob by my 
side. I looked down and found Lottie cry- 
ing. 

“Hulloah ! what’s the matter, little wom- 
an?” I exclaimed aloud, thoroughly thrown 
off my guard, 

The only answer she vouchsafed to my 
sympathetic inquiry was a hasty sotto-voce in- 
timation that I should “ cheese it.” 

In an instant I saw my error. The prac- 
tised eye of this accomplished little artiste 
had caught the sound of the latch of the base- 
ment-door, and she was indulging in a little 
by-play, in order to harrow up the feelings, 
to the regulation eleemosynary standard, of 
any one who might come out. 

A colored woman was our first victim, 
Whether she were cook or chambermaid, of 
course I know not; but her sympathies led 
her to present us with the munificent con- 
tribution of two cents, for which I warmly 
thanked her. The cold air drove her in-doors 
again; and Mag, who was evidently of an 
economical disposition, started on without 
finishing her song. 

As we walked along, Mag remarked, in 
the most business-like of tones : 

“Say, old ’un, I guess Ill boss the talkin’, 
I’m more used to it like.” 

I had no objection to offer to this ar- 
rangement; and, as we neared the other 
end of the block, Mag pulled up and again 
started “Put Me in my Little Bed.” There 
were lights in the basement, lights in the 
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parlor, and on the floor above; but, beyond 
some one turning the parlor-shutters for a 
moment and peering out at us, we sang and 
sang in vain. So we edged on across the 
avenue, and crawled toward Madison Avenue 
at a snail’s pace, singing as we went. 

The appearance of some ladies and gentle- 
men from one of the houses at once gave the 
girls a violent attack of the shivers—Mag so 
badly, that her voice shook ; and Lottie, that 
she sobbed again. . 

“What a shame to keep children out beg- 
ging in the streets such a night as this!” 
said one of the ladies, from behind her seal- 
skin muff. “For Heaven’s sake, give them 
something, Harry! The more they get, the 
sooner they'll go home.” 

Mr. “Harry” did as he was bid, and 
dropped a ten-cent stamp into Mag’s trem- 
bling hand. 

On reaching Broadway, we doubled back 
down Thirty-eighth Street, and led off with 
“ Down in a Coal-Mine,” with great spirit, as 
soon as we had passed three or four houses. 
But “ Down in a Coul-Mine” didn’t draw, and 
I suggested to Mag to try something of a 
more sentimental order. She then broke out 
with “‘ Wearing of the Green,” and with more 
success ; for, before she had finished, a nice, 
kind-hearted-looking old lady emerged from 
the basement, with a light shawl thrown has- 
tily over her head. 

“Oh, dear! oh, dear! why do you keep 
your children out on such a night?” she 
asked of me. 

Mag dashed to the rescue. 

“He can’t help it, ma’am,” she said. 
“He’s got his arm broke” (my right arm 
was slung to my neck in an old red-silk 
pocket -handkerchief), “an’ he can’t work, 
ma’am.” 

The old lady retired, and soon reappeared 
laden with cold beef and bread, which she 
distributed among us. 

“Thank you, kind lady—shall we sing 
again ?” inquired Mag. 

“No, no, go home,” replied the old 
lady. 

“Ah, we’ve got nowhere’s to go to,” re- 
joined Mag; and then she artfully added, 
with a deep sigh, “as_soon as we’ve got the 
price of a night’s lodging, we shall quit. It’s 
80 cold.” 

But the fish did not jump at the bait, and 
we passed on, the old lady bidding us good- 
night as we turned away, 

“Damo the old woman an’ her stale 
corned beef!” ejaculated Mag, as soon as we 
were out of hearing. “ Why couldn't she give 
us a nickel?” 

The bread ond meat was at once con- 
signed to limbo in the capacious pockets of 
my old overcoat, borrowed for the occasion 
of a car-driver. 

On we wandered, up one street and down 
another, varying our rérertoire with “The 
Harp that Once through Tara's [the girls pro- 
nounced it éearer’s | Halls,” “ Dermott Asthore,” 
and other ballads, taking every now and then 
a cent or two from the passers-by, who, how- 
ever, were “like angels’ visits—few and far 
between,” and an occasional five-cent piece 
from some charitable householder, all of 
whom seemed to feel great sympathy with 





the children, and to be filled with feelings of 
unutterable scoru and indignation for me. 

We, however, met with little in the shape 
of incident till we reached Thirty-fifth Street, 
where we had stationed ourselves in front of 
a brilliantly-lighted house. We had gone 
through two of our most stirring and touch- 
ing songs, and had just begun “ Tara’s Halls” 
again, when an old gentleman, without a hat 
on, appeared at the top of the steps. The 
girls at once threw themselves into the situ- 
ution, and sang as loudly and plaintively as 
they could, I following suit. The old gentle- 
man was a small, terrier-like looking man, 
with scrubby, gray side-whiskers and grizzled 
hair, brushed after the fashion which history 
ascribes to Brutus. His pockets were most 
capacious, therefore probably well lined ; for, 
when he dived both hands into them, his 
arms disappeared as far as the elbow. There 
he stood, watching us without moving a mus- 
cle of his face, raising himself up and down 
on his toes, and, as I fondly thought, beating 
time with his heels on the stone steps to our 
music, The girls surpassed themselves, and 
gave the last verse with an emphasis which 
should have “brought down the house.” 
But, to our horror, he answered Mag’s whin- 
ing appeal for money in the style of the 
Friend of Humanity to the Needy Knife- 
Grinder in the Anti-Jacobin: “I give thee 
sixpence? I will see thee hanged first!” 

“What do you mean by coming and kick- 
ing up such a row as this, and disturbing the 
whole neighborhood ?” he angrily demanded 
to know, looking at me as though he would 
eat me alive, muffler and all. “You know 
it’s against the law, and it’s a great outrage 
to keep those children in the streets at night 
without any shoes and stockings on, in order 
that you may get money to buy rum and get 
drunk. If I could see an officer, I’d have 
you arrested.” 

Mag gave a tremendous tug at the skirt 
of my overcoat (both girls held a corner of 
the coat when we were singing or begging), 
and we hurried off in search of a more genial 
venue for our operations, leaving the irate old 
gentleman to continue his explosion by him- 
self. 

Once more on Broadway, and in the open 
space at its junction with Sixth Avenue, I 
suggested that we should try to collect a 
small crowd around us in that thronged lo- 
cality. 

“ Yes, an’ get took in by the cops,” said 
Mag, in a sorrowing tone. “ You're a fine 
boss, you are,” she added; “why can’t yer 
leave it all to me?” 

Once more recognizing the fact that I was 
in the company of a first-class artiste, I told 
Mag to do just what she thought best—that 
I left every thing to her superior judgment. 

“ That’s right, old ’un,” she rejoined, in a 
patronizing tone ;*“‘ now we'll just work down 
to the Jacksin Club. That’s allers worth 
somethin’, Give’em Irish songs, an’ they'll 
put up directly. They’re all Irish there, an’ 
there's ‘allers some on "em standin’ on the 
steps.” 

So we made for the Andrew Jackson Club, 
the great resort of the members of the O’Brien 
party, and, as was to be expected those elec- 
tion-times, four or five men stood talking on 





the steps. We gave “Tara’s Halls” and 
“ Wearing of the Green” with what the musi- 
cal critics call “ fire and precision.” Two of 
the men gave Mag a ten-cent stamp each, and 
a third gave her six penny-pieces—a perfect 
mine of wealth. We were just on the point 
of beginning a third song when an officer, at- 
tracted by the singing, came round the cor- 
ner of Thirtieth Street. “Cheese it!” whis- 
pered Mag at once, and we slunk away, the 
officer following us and saying: 

“You'd better quit that, or I'll lock you 
all up.” We did not reply, nor did we wait 
to be locked up; and, after following us for 
half a block, the officer turned on his heel 
and retraced his steps. 

On reaching the Union League Club, sev- 
eral gentlemen were standing outside the 
door. Being a very quiet locality, Mag de- 
termined to go for them, and, after striking 
our very best mendicant attitude, Mag plain- 
tively chanted “The Baby was Sleeping, the 
Mother was Weeping.” 

“Can’t you sing any thing more lively 
than that?” asked a young scion of the aris- 
“Sing ‘Moet and Chandon,’ or 
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tocracy. 
‘ Down in a Coal-Mine. 

But Mag’s watchful eyes had caught sight 
of a venerable-looking individual in the back- 
ground, whose kindly eyes were beaming 
charity and benevolence at her. 

“ We only knows religious songs, sir,” said 
Mag, with well-assumed humility and inno- 
cence, replying ostensibly to the young man, 
but looking piteously and talking at the be- 
nevolent-looking old gentleman behind him. 

“Why, you sang ‘ Down in a Coal-Mine’ 
just now,” I thoughtlessly said in an under- 
tone. 

“Cheese it, old ’un, or you'll spile all, 
she whispered. 

What a judge of human nature was that 
child ! 

The old gentleman came forward with his 
right hand in his pocket, and asked me why 
I kept the children out so late. 

Before I could reply, Mag put in, “ Because 
we ain’t got money enough to pay for a 
night’s lodgin’;” at the same time timidly 
holding out her little grimy hand in a sugges- 
tive way. 

The old gentleman was taken by storm. 
He drew his hand from his pocket and hand- 
ed me a quarter of a dollar, on the promise, 
freely given in the huskiest of voices, that I 
would at once take the children to some 
lodging-house. 

“Get them out of the streets, for God’s 
sake, on such a night as this!” he added, 
speaking very earnestly. 

The young man, for whom Mag would not 
sing “Down in a Coal-Mine,” supplemented 
the quarter with a ten-cent stamp, and we 
went on our way rejoicing. 

As it was then getting late, and I was 
already in a half-frozen state, in spite of the 
extra warm clothing I had put on, and as | 
had had, too, as much experience in curb- 
stone singing as I wanted, I gave the children 
the seventy-five cents still owing to their 
mother and all the money—ninety-eight cents 
—we had collected during our wanderings, 
and bade them hurry home. They both said, 
“Good-night, old ’un,” with the supremest 
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indifference, evidently treating the whole 
thing as a matter of business, and the next 
moment they were lost in the darkness. 

As I sat warming myself over my fire and 
sipping some hot brandy-and-water on my re- 
turn home, I could not help laughing over 
Mag’s injunction, “ Cheese it, old ’un, or you’ll 
spile all,’ when she was so diplomatically 
playing on the benevolence of the old gentle- 
man at the Union League Club. It reminded 
me forcibly of the following lines from Cruik- 
shank’s “Omnibus,” written on Charles 
Young as Rolla: 

“That child would Rolla bear to Cora’s lap. 
Snatching the creature by her tiny gown, 
He plants her on his shoulder.—All, all clap ! 
While all with praise the Infant Wonder crown, 
She lieps in bis ear—‘ Look out, old chap, 
Or else I’m blowed if you don’t have me down /*” 


A. P. 





THE LATE THOMAS SULLY. 


HE life of an artist who died in 1872, 
yet studied his art under Jarvis and 
Trumbull, and had his palette set for him by 
Gilbert Stuart, who was the companion and 
instructor of young Leslie, the elder Allston, 
and a student of Benjamin West’s—cannot 
fail to be interesting. Such was the life of 
the fine old artist Thomas Sully, who has just 
passed away at Philadelphia, aged eighty-nine. 
It was a life honorable as it was long; a life 
of honest industry well rewarded ; a life, too, 
of many adventures. Sully used to relate 
that, when a small boy, living at Birming- 
ham, with his grandmother, the old lady 
bribed him with the promise of sixpence to 
stand quiet by a window one rainy day for 
half an hour or so. “I stood like a hero, 
looking straight forward at an old brew- 
house, when, the rain having undermined 
its foundations, it fell with a great crash— 
to my intense delight, for, in addition to the 
novelty of the scene presented, the accident 
gave me my liberty.” This incident is a type 
of Sully’s life: he did not have to go iu search 
of adventures, they came to him unbidden. 

Tsomas Sutty was born in June, 1783, in 
Horncastle, Lincolnshire, England. His par- 
ents were comedians, strolling on some of 
the provincial circuits, and Tom’s earliest 
recollections were connected with his mater- 
nal grandmother, who lived in Birmingham, 
and who cared for the child while his parents 
were on the tramp. In 1809, when Sully was 
in England again to study in West's atelier, 
he made it his first duty to go to Birming- 
ham and call upon the ancient dame, then 
ninety years old. 

After a few years, Tom’s parents got a 
permanent engagement at Edinburgh, and the 
child was taken home to them. In 1792, 
Sully’s brother-in law, West, who was mana- 
ger of the Virginia and South Carolinia the- 
atres, made the elder Sully so good an offer 
that he came to this country, bringing with 
him his family, comprising four sons, of whom 
Thomas was the youngest, and several daugh- 
ters. The oldest son, Laurence, was a minia- 
ture-painter, and practised his art in Virginia. 
One of the daughters married a French paint- 
er named Belzons, who was Sully’s earliest 
instructor in the art. Associations such as 


these could scarcely fail to bring out any 
latent prepossession for art dwelling in the 
boy’s mind. One of his schoolfellows in 
Charleston was Charles Fraser, afterward an 
eminent artist, and from him Sully got his 
first notions of drawing. 

In 1795 Sully’s father put him in a bro- 
ker’s office, where he only stayed long enough 
to satisfy the broker and his parents that he 
would never be fit to draw checks, so long as 
his penchant lay so decidedly in other lines. 
Tom was accordingly sent to his brother-in- 
law Belzons, to be instructed in art. Belzgns 
was not a man of much skill, but had a devil 
ofatemper. He set Sully to superintend the 
cleaning of his gallery, and, coming in and 
finding Tom painting in water-colors on his 
own hook, and from a new box of colors, 
spoke roughly to him, knocked the precious 
box and contents to pieces on the floor, and 
attempted to strike him. Tom promptly 
knocked his master down, and when he rose 
prostrated him again. The fight threatened 
to become serious, when Mrs. Belzons came 
in and interposed between her husband and 
brother. Tom took his hat and left Belzons 
forever. 

This was in 1799. Sully was sixteen 
years old; his parents were dead, and he 
,penniless. He left Belzons’s house with only 
the clothes he had on; slept that night in 
the Exchange; got a meal next day from a 
friend, and, on the next, was preparing to 
ship on board the United States man-of-war 
John Adains, where he was promised a middy’s 
berth. This plan was frustrated by a mes- 
sage from his brother Laurence to join him 
in Richmond. Tom had a good face, and 
easily found a captain to take him to Norfolk 
on credit. Thence to Richmond was but a 
step. 

In 1801 Laurence Sully and Tom were 
painting together in Norfolk. Laurence had 
a family, and Tom supported it. He taught 
himself to paint in oil, abandoned miniature, 
and copied a painting of Angelica Kaufmann’s, 
which he fancied a work of surpassing art. 
Sully used to tell of a. Christmas-dinner he 
and Laurence’s family ate in Norfolk, in 
1808, while Laurence was away at Richmond 
seeking work. There was nothing in the 
house except some corn-mex] and some 
sweetmeats, 

“Capital, Sally!” said cheerful Tom; 
“ we'll have Indian-meal cakes, and the chil- 
dren shall have the goodies in the bargain!” 

Tn 1804, as Tom was preparing and saving 
money to go to Europe, his brother Laurence 
died, and left his helpless family in Tom’s 
charge. Sully gave up all his plans at once, 
adopted the children, and, when a year had 
expired, married the widow. 

In 1806 Cooper, the tragedian, was in 
Richmond, and sat to Sully for his portrait. 
Cooper became his friend, and, when he be- 
came manager of the New-York Theatre, in- 
vited the artist to that city. 

“T should be very ungrateful,” wrote Sul- 
ly, “not to acknowledge Cooper to have been 
one of my greatest benefactors. His friend- 
ship encouraged me to remove to New York, 
where he thought I might learn more of the 
art, from the example and pictures of more 





experienced artists; and, that I might feel a 





confidence in taking, for me, so adventurous 
a step, he pledged himself to secure me busi- 
ness to the amount of one thousand dollars; 
and, on my removing to New York, gave me 
authority to draw upon the treasurer of his 
theatre for money, as I might require it, to 
that amount.” 

When Sully presented himself to the man- 
ager in New York, his first words were : 

“Well, Mr. Cooper, here I am!” 

“ That’s right!” said Cooper, “I am ready 
for you—work engaged—sitters waiting—you 
shall have a painting-room in the front of the 
theatre that will cost you nothing—and you 
have credit with the treasurer, mind !” 

Thus Sully began his metropolitan career, 
He was still a young man, and his art was 
very imperfect. He set himself to remedy 
his deficiencies. He learned all that Jarvis 
could teach him, and learned that easily, for 
Jarvis imparted his knowledge freely. He 
paid Trumbull one bundred dollars to paint 
his wife’s portrait, in order to see that artist 
work and discover his method. He went to 
Boston expressly to see Gilbert Stuart paint, 
and was received with all that great and no- 
ble-hearted artist’s urbanity. In after-years 
Sully said : 

“T had the privilege of standing by the 
artist’s chair during the sitting, a situation I 
valued more, at that moment, than I shall 
ever again appreciate any station on earth.” 

When Stuart saw some of Sully’s work, 
he looked at it a long time, took one of his 
famous deliberative pinches of snuff, and 
said : 

“Keep what you have got, and get as 
much as you can.” 

In 1809 Sully was in Philadelphia with his 
large family, having a contract to paint thirty 
portraits at thirty dollars apiece. This he 
thought a very prosperous condition of affairs. 
The Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts was 
then in contemplation; copies of European 
works were required; Sully was very anxious 
to visit Europe, and he closed with a proposi- 
tion to copy for the Academy some of the best 
works in the London National Gallery for the 
sum of three thousand dollars, and find him- 
self. Luckily, the money could not be raised, 
and Suliy was saved from selling himself into 
slavery. A friend of Sully’s now started a 
subscription, to be paid in copies of English 
works of art; and fourteen hundred dollars 
was raised, for which sum, in the words of 
his biographer, “a good painter undertook to 
support a large family in America, while he 
incurred the expense of going to England, 
and remaining there long enough to paint 
seven pictures from the works of the mas- 
ters, and then transporting them with him- 
self back to Philadelphia.” Sully himself 
said: “1 will not dwell upon the slavery I 
went through, nor the close economy used to 
enable me to fulfil my engagement; but, al- 
though habitually industrious, I never passed 
nine months of such incessant application.” 

Sully left one thousand dollars with his 
wife, and sailed for Liverpool with the bal- 
ance of his money. When he arrived in Lon- 
don, he met Mr. Charles R. King, an Ameri- 
can, studying under West, to whom he had 
letters. King had been several years in Lon- 
don, and Sully unfolded his plans to him. 
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“How long do you intend staying in Eng- 
land?” “Three years,ifI can.” “And how 
much money have you brought with you?” 
“Pour hundred dollars.” ‘“ Why, my good 
sir, that is not enough for three months. I'll 
tell you what: Iam not ready to go home— 
my funds are almost expended, and before I 
saw you I had been contriving a plan to spin 
them out and give me more time. Can you 
live low?” “All I want is bread and water.” 
“Oh, then, you may live luxuriously, for we 
will add potatoes and milk to it. We will 
hire three rooms—they will serve us both. 
We will buy a stock of potatoes—take in 
bread and milk daily—keep our landlady in 
good humor, and conceal from her the motive 
of our mode of life by a little present now 
and then, and—work away like merry fel- 
lows.” “On this plan did Sully go to work to 
improve himself. His money, however, was 
exhausted in nine months, and only the kind- 
ness of friends and the generosity of some 
patrons who gave him further orders enabled 
him to return. West was so much interested 
in Sully that he wrote to Philadelphia to rec- 
ommend a further subscription on his behalf. 
“ Could his friends unite in a way that would 
afford him the means of studying here another 
season, he would then secure the knowledge 
of his profession on that permanent basis on 
which he would be able to build his future 
greatness in America—to his honor and the 
honor of the country.” On his departure, 
West asked him to visit his old birthplace in 
Pennsylvania. “ Inquire for Springfield meet- 
ing-house,” said the old man; “two miles 
from where the road crosses, you will find the 
house.” Sully found the house, but the roads 
were changed, and the proprietor of the place 
was a man who knew not West, and ordered 
Sully off the place as a trespasser. The ar- 
tist, however, was enabled to make a couple 
of sketches, which he forwarded to his old 
master and friend. 

During the passage home the ship in 
which Sully sailed was surrounded and put 
in peril by icebergs. An accident saved them. 
When the danger was greatest, a sea-captain, 
who was among the passengers, and had con- 
ceived a fondness for Sully, rushed into the 
artist’s state-room, snatched him from his 
berth, bore him to the deck, and then coolly 
fastened down the hatchway. Sully asked 
him later why he did thus. “Oh,” said he, 
“there were more than enough already on 
deck to fill the boat, and I meant that all un- 
der the hatches should stay there.” 

When Sully returned he became the fash- 
ion, and was largely and profitably employed. 
In 1811 he had the pleasure of instructing 
Charles R. Leslie in the rudiments of art. 
Sully said that Leslie never got done paying 
him for his services. As long as the genial 
friend of Irving lived, he kept sending prints, 
drawings, and friendly remembrances, to the 
elder. artist. Sully now painted several full- 
lengths, among others that of George Fred- 
erick Cooke as Richard III. This picture is 
now in the Philadelphia Academy. He also 
painted a fine portrait of Dr. Rush, and the 
full-length of Commodore Decatur for the 
city of New York. This was the first of the 
series of portraits belonging to the corpora- 
tion. 





In 1818 Sully was commissioned by the 
Legislature of North Carolina to paint two full- 
length portraits of Washington. He suggest- 
ed instead an historical painting, and, without 
waiting to have his proposal acted upon, 
commenced his painting of “‘ Washington cross- 
ing the Delaware.” He spent several years 
upon this painting ; ran in debt on account of 
it, and, when it was finished, North Carolina 
rejected it—having no place to hang it—and 
Sully was forced to sell the unfortunate con- 
cern to a dealer, who disposed of it to the 
Boston Museum, Sully has wished the pict- 
ure was burnt, and the North Carolinians 
were certainly right in rejecting it. It is an 
heroic affair, passably well done, but teaches 
nothiug from the history of Washington. On 
the contrary, it falsifies history to an absurd 
degree. 

Sully did not again leave Philadelphia, 
though several times on the eve of so doing. 
After many vicissitudes he became steadily 
prosperous ; Stephen Girard built him a house 
suitable for painting and exhibition purposes ; 
full employment, increased reputation, in- 
creased prices were his, and he became one 
of the most valuable and esteemed citizens of 
Philadelphia. 

Sully was not an artist of the first class, 
either as a portrait-painter or as a painter of 
history. His work was, however, always 
pleasing; he caught the best features of his 
sitters; and made good likenesses, that were 
natural, easy, genteel. He never ranked with 
Stuart; he never painted so well as some who 
have succeeded him ; but about 1830, when he 
was in his prime, he stood by common con- 
sent in the front rank of his profession. 
Throughout his whole career he was honored 
as a man, and loved as a friend. 

Epwarp Spencer. 





DISCOVERY OF THE MISSIS- 
SIPPI. 


N a glorious day of the autumn, just 
past, I stood upon the spot memorable 
in history as the one where Ferdinand De 
Soto and his gallant followers are supposed 
to have stood when they looked for the first 
time upon the Mississippi. The sun was 
shining down in gorgeous splendor, the fierce- 
ness of his rays mellowed in the first haze of 
early Indian summer, which hung lightly over 
hill and woodland, and softened the distant 
prospect into suggestive indistinctness. 

We had wound our way through the crooked 
streets of a scattering village, past the little 
school-house with its open door and windows 
—whence came the hum of children conning 
their lessons—puast the trim, clapboarded 
church ; then over grass-covered earthworks— 
mementos of the late war—whose outlying 
ditches were rank with tall weeds, and whose 
timber stockade could just be traced by a few 
half-buried logs; past a group of children 
playing on a grassy slope, where, on a sullen 
November morning some eight years agone, a 
fierce assault had been repelled in that awful 
fratricidal struggle, and the ground left strown 
with dead and colored red with human blood ; 
and thus we had worked our way out to the 





edge of the bluffs overlooking the great 
river. It is nearly a mile wide at this point, 
and lay that day in placid grandeur, its wa- 
ters shimmering in the sunshine. It was low 
water we had been told, and the white sand- 
bar, a mile above, which stretched a full third 
of the way across the channel, where it sweeps 
around in a wide bend, and the steep, eddy- 
worn banks of the farther shore, were cor- 
roborative evidence of the truth of this state- 
ment, and yet, a stone’s-cast from. the margin 
below us, the swift, silent current ran twenty- 
five and thirty feet deep. Such is the “ fa- 
ther of waters” even in its lower stages. 

Before us lay a wide, extended prospect, 
with a long stretch of the river sweeping in 
bold curve athwart the scene. A bosky isl- 
and, with low, sandy shores, shuts off the view 
far down the stream; the low land of the 
Arkansas side spread out, opposite us, thick 
with primeval forests—now glorious in the 
many hues of autumn—where the bear and 
the wolf still roam and hide in the swamps 
and bayous; and farther away up-stream, 
where the strong current leans hard against 
the land, and is gradually gnawing its way in 
like some great monster, were visible the 
spires of Memphis and her busy landing. 

And here, on a spring morning three hun- 
dred and thirty years ago, De Soto and his 
gallant adventurers looked out upon a scene 
which, in at least its bolder features of forest- 
covered lowlands, wooded islands, long sweep 
of yellow, ragged bluffs, and swift, silent river, 
was all the same as that which we then be- 
held. The ¢ableau those hardy explorers pre- 
sented on that occasion was very different, 
however, from that which the imaginative 
artist has depicted in that familiar historical 
painting which adorns the Capitol at Wash- 
ington. No gaudy banners, no gilt trappings, 
no treasure-chests, no prancing, high-spirited, 
caparisoned chargers, no gayly-attired knights, 
threw a glamour of romance over the stern, 
hard-featured original. But, in place of this 
panoply and circumstance born in the paint- 
er’s brain, there might have been seen a weary 
crowd of bronzed, buffeted, and disappointed 
men, clad in skins of wild-beasts and ragged 
matting, with battered swords, and heavy, 
hard-used lances, looking out wonderingly 
and dubiously upon the mighty river, seen 
now for the first time by eye of European. 
The outward pomp and glory of their free- 
booting expedition had been long on the 
wane, and finally disappeared entirely in the 
ruddy glare of their lately-consumed winter- 
qaarters on the head-waters of the Yazoo, by 
which their even then scanty wardrobes and 
gallant trappings had been utterly destroyed, 
and they left as naked as the savage incen- 
diaries themselves. And now they found 
their hitherto fruitless search for gems and 
gold blocked by a mighty river, whose swift 
current, swollen by the spring rains, flowed 
straight across the pathway they had laid 
out. The discovery of the Mississippi, under 
these circumstances, was any thing but mat- 
ter of congratulation to those chagrined and 
disappointed Castilians. 

I found it exceedingly pleasant to lie, this 
day, on the dry, grassy slope, and, through 
half-shut eyes, to take in the varied land- 
scape, smiling peacefully in the October sun- 
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shine. Half a mile away a great flock of ra- 
ven-hued birds of the buzzard species was 
circling over the river in search of food; 
some high in air, others almost skimming the 
surface of the stream, or swooping down upon 
the open shore. Their slow, wheeling flight, 
and the lazy flapping of their broad wings, 
were thoroughly in keeping with the spirit 
of the scene, and my own dreamy, sluggish 
meditations. Anon, a huge steamer, whose 
paddle-wheels beat the water into foam, and 
left behind a long pyramidal wake, came 
sweeping proudly down-stream, a few pas- 
sengers walking her upper deck, and a half- 
dozen negro “roustabouts” coiled up on the 
pile of cotton at her bows. A few moments 
and she disappeared behind the island be- 
low, the smoke from her tall chimneys ris- 
ing black against the horizon, and serving 
still to mark her course for miles away. 

Over and over again, as I lay there that 
day, stretching my limbs idly upon the grass, 
I found my mind going back to that wonder- 

ful age of discovery, romance, adventure, and 
conquest, which sent forth its Pizarro, its 
Cortez, its Raleigh, its Hudson, its Cabot, its 
Captain Smith, its Da Vancé, its De Soto, and 
a score of others—stern, hardy men—whose 
names are indissolubly linked with the history 
of the New World—not always, however, it 
must be confessed, in as happy and humane 
a way as could be wished. But chiefly, through 
associations of the spot, my mind dwelt upon 
that singularly wild and disastrous expedition, 
in whose path I now found myself after the 
lapse of more than three centuries since its 
haughty leader found a grave in the river 
that flowed at my feet. 

There they come gayly ashore in the beau- 
tiful bay of Spiritu Santo, as if for a holiday 
excursion, on a balmy May day of 1539—six 
hundred men of them, cavalry and infantry— 
rivalling in appointments the famous expedi- 
tions of conquering Cortez and Pizarro. 
They have troops of blood-hounds, as auxili- 
aries in the chase and against the natives, 
herds of swine for food, implements of the 
forge, treasure-chests to hold the expected 
plunéer, priests to shrive the dying, musical 
instruments to while away the evening hours, 
manacles and chains for captive princes and 
kings, every thing, in fact, that the experi- 
ence of the veteran leader—late the favorite 
companion of Pizarro in his Peruvian ex- 
ploits—could suggest. We see them com- 
mence their nomadic march in search of opu- 
lent cities, which imagination had pictured as 
existing in the interior, and which were to 
enrich with untold treasure the ruthless ma- 
rauders—a march which, in many respects, is 
unparalleled in the history of similar daring 
enterprises. Through the valleys and plains 
of Georgia, and the rich maize-fields of Ala- 
bama, they hold their way. The Indian 
guides sometimes lead them astray into 
swamps and morasses, but they are burned, 
or torn in pieces by the blood-hounds. They 
consider as wilful deceivers, worthy of a like 
fate, all captives who persist in denying the 
existence, in their country, of rich cities, gold, 
and priceless gems. The adventurers reach, 
at length, a considerable Indian town on the 

Mobile River, and, tired of camping in the 
fields, attempt to drive the natives from their 





homes, but the savages set fire to their light 
dwellings, and in the conflagration the Span- 
iards lose their baggage, and in the accom- 
panying flight a score of their number is 
killed, and more than two hundred wounded. 
They wreak a terrible vengeance on their foes 
(more than two thousand of whom are slain), 
dress their wounds, rest a little, and then 
push on. But they find no rich cities to 
sack, no palaces ripe for plunder. The sec- 
ond winter is passed in a deserted town of 
the Chickasaws, on the upper Yazoo, but, 
with the return of spring, the demand made 
of the Indian chiefs for two hundred men to 
act as porters and burden-bearers is refused, 
and the savages, again invoking the aid of 
fire, steal past the sentinels, kindle the village 
in a dozen different places, and that mid- 
night conflagration destroys the remnant of 
baggage and clothing saved from the burning 
of Mobile. Forges are erected, swords new- 
ly tempered, lances made of the stubborn 
ash, skins and mats of ivy fashioned into 
rude dress, the dozen of their perished com- 
rades buried with the solemn rites of the 
Church, and, in a week, the Christians are 
ready to punish their treacherous enemies. 
They push on once more, and arrive in stach 
plight as we have seen upon the Mississippi. 
Three months are spent here in rest, and in 
the work of building transports, with which 
to ferry over the remaining horses, and then 
the Castilians march to the northwest. But 
dangers and difficulties thicken fast along the 
lonesome way; the Indians are more hostile 
than their southern neighbors, no gold-fields 
are discovered, no towns of barbaric splendor 
greet their gaze, no palaces and temples other 
than the rude wigwams of the natives. And 
so at length, when half across the mighty 
continent, the proud De Soto, spirit-broken, 
bowed down with melancholy begot of disap- 
pointment, turns back and commences to re- 
trace his steps. The history of that retreat 
is the story of one long-continued skirmish 
with the hostile natives. Horses and men 
fall by the arrows of the savages and by dis- 
ease. The brave commander himself falls 
sick of a malignant fever, lingers awhile, and 
dies at last, when they reach, once more, the 
banks of the great river. The sorrowing 
men wrap their dead leader in his fur mantle, 
and, that the natives may never suspect that 
he was mortal, bury him stealthily at mid- 
night iv mid-stream. The sick and dis- 
heartened survivors build laboriously, with 
their scanty resources, a few wretched trans- 
ports, and, embarking upon the river, reach 
at last the sea. After many perilous adven- 
tures on the gulf, a remnant of that expedi- 
tion, which set out under such flattering au- 
spices four years before, entered the river 
Panuco. 
We lingered long upon the river-bank that 
fternoon, so long—watching the boats com- 
ing and going at the Janding above—that the 
sun was setting when we turned to go. His 
level rays, shining through the lower strata 
of thickened haze, lighted up the distant pros- 
pect of city, wooded slopes, and winding river- 
bank, like the red lights of a theatre. We 
went past a deserted house, standing perilous- 
ly near the edge of the bluff, and which a few 
more freshets will certainly carry away with 








the crumbling banks, clinging to which, even 
then, was the last remaining shrubbery of a 
once ample garden; past the children’s play- 
ground, more populous now than before; past 
the dismantled fort and the white church, all 
aglow in the sunset rays, as though Nature 
looked upon it with a special smile; past the 
school-house, empty and silent now; past a 
row of laborers’ cottages, with gossiping 
housewives hanging over the gates, and thus 
on into the dusty, unromantic highway. 


Lucivs Morse. 





MA BELLE. 





L 
i ig you should ask, ma belle, 
To answer and to tell 

The fairest of delight’s fair countless phases, 

Full certainly I know, 

While pearly lids were low, 
From loving lips would flow love’s fondest 

praises, 


ul. 


She hath the art, ma delle, 
To praise most sweetly well, 
Yet only in love’s service doth she use it. 
For me, between her voice 
And all songs were there choice, 
Always ’twould well rejoice my soul to choose 
it. 


ut. 
Because I feel, ma belle, 
Thine eyes’ clear fervor dwell 
Passionate on my own glad eyes so often, 
Because I know thou art 
My life’s diviner part, 
My other tenderer heart to soothe, to soften; 


IV. 


Because thou wear’st, ma belle, 
A strong, pure, silent spell, 
Safely from all dark ways my feet retrieving; 
Because thou wert to me 
As lulled air to wild sea, 
Storm - furrowed, fiercely free, and strongly 
grieving ; . 
v. 
Because thou hadst, ma belle, 
The power to calm, to quell, 
My turbulent, bleak life at thy dear pleasure, 
And pour upon its breast 
Thy sunbeams, balmy, blest, 
Easing it to kind rest in bounteous measure— 


vi. 
Because of this, ma delle, 
Thou knowest how richly well 
My worship till death’s ending serves and sues 
thee. 
Thou knowest, because of this, 
To have thee means all bliss, 
All anguish were to miss, to mourn, to lose 
thee! 


Epear Fawortr. 
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OTHING in the 
history of a city 
is more interesting, and 
at the same time more 
inexplicable, than those 
inevitable shiftings of 
the upper classes of 
society from one part 
of the town to another. 
It is in vain that his- 
torians attempt to solve 
the mystery by alleging 
that certain persons, at 
the head of fashionable 
circles, bought in one 
place and not in the 
other, and that they 
were followed blindly 
by society at large, as 
a flock of sheep follows 
the bell-wether. For, 
a deeper examination 
into the question will 
show that no attempt 
to direct the current 
of settlement in any 
one direction has ever 
absolutely succeeded. 
The influence of a su- 
perior mind will, doubt- 
less, in every case, af- 
fect some individuals, 
but the action of the 
great body of the 
wealthy seems to be direct- 
ed by influences too subtile 
to be seized. New York, 
though but a child among 
the cities of the earth, has 
had her experiences of this 
kind more marked, in con- 
sequence of her rapid 
growth, than those which 
the traveller finds recorded 
in London and Paris. And 
in New York this emigra- 
tion, so to speak, has had a 
definite aim, and has pro- 
gressed constantly to the 
northward. It has, indeed, 
fluttered in the most capri- 
cious way from side to side, 
from the east to the west, 
from East Broadway to St. 
John’s Park, then back 
again to Second Avenue, 
and thence to Fifth Ave- 
nue; but it has, with one 
exception, constantly moved 
upward toward the north 
part of the island. This 
one exception was State 
Street, and the houses at 
the foot of Broadway. The 
fishionable quarter pre- 
viously had been Hanover 
Square, where the Cotton 
Exchange now is; but Wil- 
liam Walton, in 1752, built 
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his new house in Frank- 
lin Square, and the 
fashionable quarter for 
the next ten years 
was between these two 
points. But, in 1760, 
the Earl of Cassilis 
built the Kennedy 
Mansion, at the corner 
of Broadway, in front 
of the Bowling Green 
and the equestrian 
statue of his majesty 
George III. His ex- 
ample was followed by 
others, and the mer- 
chant - princes slowly 
began to build down 
town, instead of up, for 
the first and only time 
in the history of New 
York. After the close 
of the Revolutionary 
War, Front Street, 
State Street, and Broad- 
way, about the Bowling 
Green, with the lower 
part of Pearl, were, 
par excellence, the 
streets affected by 
those who formed the 
best society of New 
York ; and, indeed, the 
Battery was at that 
time so charming a park 
that the locality had many 
recommendations intrinsic 
to itself. It was about this 
time that the house de- 
picted by the artist, No. 
9 State Street, was built by 
Carey Ludlow. He had pur- 
chased the property from 
the heirs of Abraham Lym- 
sen, in the year 1768, at 
which time the street was 
known as the Strand, and 
led directly from the fort to 
the docks. It was by the 
successive filling in of the 
latter that Water Street and 
Front Street had been creat- 
ed. There is no doubt that 
Carey Ludlow, who was a 
very wealthy merchant, in- 
tended to build, at the time 
he bought the property, 
which consisted of a fine 
Dutch house, with gardens, 
stabling, and out-houses, on 
a double lot, fifty-two feet 
in front, and running clear 
back to Pearl Street. For 
all this he paid the sum of 
one thousand and eighty 
pounds current money of 
New York. But the signs 
of the times were ominous 
of evil. The Stamp Act had 
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been passed November 1, 1765, and had been 
met by the most determined resistance through- 
out the colonies. Many men, who afterward 
were devoted royalists, were strongly opposed 
to this measure as illegal and unconstitutional, 
and combated it most forcibly. But Carey 
Ludlow was so rank a Tory that from the 
first he declared for the legality of the pro- 
posed tax, and made himself so obnoxious to 
his fellow-citizens that he determined not to 
provoke remark by any ostentation in private 
life. He not only put off his proposed build- 
ing, but secretly took such measures as would 
secure his private fortune in case of any 
rupture between the colonies and the mother- 
country. When, in 1776, the storm broke, 
he departed for England with his family, re- 
turning in 1784, when peace had long been 
made, and the bitter feelings of the strife had 
been replaced by the 
bonhomie of commer- 
cial intercourse. He 
set to work then to 
build his house, and 
to plant trees in the 
neighborhood. No 
fewer than three hun- 
dred were planted un- 
der his order, many 
of them by his own 
hand, in the Battery 
Park and in State 
Street. At this time 
he lived in Front 
Street, where, in 1791, 
his daughter Cather- 
ine, a great beauty, 
was married to a ris- 
ing young lawyer, Mr. 
Jacob Morton, who 
built for himself a 
fine residence on 
Broadway, not far 
from the Kennedy 
House, which was dis- 
tinguished by its por- 
tals of white marble. 
Mr. Ludlow, shortly 
after the marriage, 
removed to the house 
on State Street, 
which, though not 
the largest in the 
city, was something 
remarkable, for it had 
twenty-six large rooms, besides the servants’ 
offices. It had a double stairway in front of the 
door, with railings of the ornamental iron work 
80 greatly in vogue at the time, and large bush- 
es of sweetbrier were trained upon the stone- 
work of the porch. Inside, the furnishing was 
somewhat plain, and remained so until the 
death of Mr. Ludlow, in 1807, when the house 
became the property of his wife for her life- 
time, and was afterward to pass to the daugh- 
ter Catherine, who, with her husband, now 
came to live with the widow, and the palmy 
days of the old house began. The Mortons 
were endowed with great taste, and had con- 
siderable fortune. They sent to England for 
magnificent carved oak chimney-pieces and 
wainscoting, and they lavished marble deco- 
rations, and ormolu, and superb girandoles, 
over the principal rooms. Mr. Morton, who 








after his marriage became a merchant, was 
major-general of the division of the National 
Guard around New York, besides being a 
distinguished lawyer, and the hospitalities 
which he dispensed were wide-spread. His 
sister married the famous Josiah Quincy, of 
Boston, and, to the legal luminaries and the 
dasbing young officers who frequented the 
house, were then added all that Boston and 
New York boasted of scholarship and literary 
taste. No. 9 State Street was emphatically 
the centre of intellect, refinement, and femi- 
nine loveliness. Mrs. Morton had been a 
great beauty, and she delighted to assemble 
around her all the belles of the city, while 
her husband’s wealth as a merchant, and dis- 
tinction as a gentleman, brought to his house 
all the distinguished men of the time. His 
father had been a stern patriot, and had im- 
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IN WORTH STREET. 


plicitly the confidence of General Washing- 
ton, who was frequently entertained at the 
homestead at Basking Ridge, in New Jersey. 
Here young Mr. Morton made the acquaint- 
ance of General Lafayette, and between them 
there sprang up a firm friendship. When the 
noble Frenchman returned, in 1824, he came 
at once to the house on State Street, and here 
Mrs. Morton gave a bail in his honor, which 
lingers fondly to this day in the remembrance 
of the white-haired old people who know the 
past of New York. They love to recall the 
halcyon hours spent in this delightful circle, 
and they speak of the reunions as classic, 
and of the intimates of the house as persons 
who would have been distinguished in any 
court. 

Nor was the entourage of General Morton’s 
house unworthy of it. From the windows of 








the banqueting-room, and from the rich draw- 
ing-rooms also, could be seen the Battery- 
Park garden, where all the trees Mr. Ludlow 
had planted had by this time grown to a fair 
height. The lawns were trim and gay with 
a thousand brilliant flowers, whose perfumes 
mingled with the scent of the sweetbriers 
along the porch. Beyond the park the waters of 
the bay spread out fair to see, the ripples glit- 
tering in the sunshine, and in the far distance 
Staten Island rose like a purple haze from 
the unvexed bosom of the sea. All these 
things spoke to a society not insensible to 
their charm, and mingled their softening in- 
fluences with the wit and beauty assembled 
in the stately rooms. Alas! how are the 
mighty fallen! The whirligig of Time has 
taken his revenges fully. Now the beautifal 
house, strong and stately yet, is inhabited by 


twenty-six Irish families, and the rear of the 
building, which, in the dear old time, was a 
mass of honeysuckles, is now decorated with 
a choice variety of fire-escapes! When the 
general died, in 1837, and had been mourned 
by half the city, the family of many sons, and 
one daughter married to Dr. Bullis, dispersed, 
and the house was let as a boarding-house. 
Lower and lower it went in the social scale. 
A thieving tenant would steal some marble ; 
another would lay his hands on some rare 
carving, until, little by little, wainscoting, 
marbles, mantel-pieces—all were gone, and 
the mansion was completely despoiled. Still, 
the family held on to it; hoping against hope 
that a change might come. But it did not. 
The entourage was becoming as dismal as the 
house. The park became a loathsome nuisance. 
Part of it was a barren place, where the 
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roughs played base-ball; another part was 
given up to the target-men and the venders of 
horrible sweetmeats, wormy apples, and vil- 
lanous lemonade. Over the rest the grass 
grew long and frowsy, like that which waves 
over neglected graves; and each blade, as it 
rustled and murmured to the questioning of 
the soft summer winds, seemed to complain of 
its degradation and mourn its past beauty. 
Lying sprawling in uneasy idleness amid this 
grass were the recumbent forms of villanous 
rowdies, chewing pieces of straw, and cogitat- 
ing villanies, greeting the passing gentleman 
with a hideous scowl, and the passing female 
with a leer far more hideous. The family saw 
these things, and could not endure the sight ; 
so, a few years ago, they 
sold the place for twenty- 





Hanover Square. His son Oliver saw the 
error of his father, and sold the house in 
1762 to Sam Francis, a tavern-keeper, who 
was the most famous caterer of that time. This 
worthy individual soon made the building the 
resort of all those who loved good cheer and 
had discriminating palates. He stored the 
cellars with choice Bordeaux and Burgundy, 
and with the travelled Madeira that the New- 
York merchants loved. Soon gentlemen got 
into the habit of meeting there on Saturdays 
and supping together, and this gave rise to 
the Social Club, which numbered among its 
members many of the brightest spirits of the 
Revolution. It included John Jay, Isaac 





Sears, Gouverneur Morris, Gulian Verplanck, 





eight thousand dollars, 
having refused ninety 
thousand in 1887, after 
the general’s death. He 
had entered the public 
service late in life, having 
failed in commerce, and, 
having been comptroller 
and president of the Com- 
mon Council for many 
years, was honored with a 
public funeral, at which 
every one who could, made 
a point of being present, 
so greatly was he beloved. 
Even the Irish who dwell 
in his old house know of 
him, and say, “ It b’longed 
to Giniral Morton, and 
shure he was the good 
man.” 

Other monuments of 
departed greatness will be 
found in Broad Street, on 
the block between Pearl 
and Water. The house on 
the corner of Pearl was 
formerly the Delancey Man- 
sion, built by Stephen De- 
lancey, in the year 1724, 
under Governor Burnet’s 
administration. We may 
presume that, wherever he 
was, the fashionable quar- 
ter was, too. Had it not 
been for the fact of his 
house here, no one would 
have suspected that Broad 
Street ever could have been 
distinguished, because it 
had formerly been a broad, wide creek, up which 
ships of small size could readily enter. This 
creek extended as high as Beaver Street, and 
afforded a natural wharfage of considerable 
extent. The Dutch took advantage of this, 
and called it the Heere Graft, or Principal 
Canal, though there was nothing artificial 
about it. The English preferred to fill it up, 
which accounts for the remarkable width of 
the street below Beaver. There has always 
been a prejudice against living on made 
ground, and Delancey, in braving this, made a 
He adorned his residence with 





mistake. 


sumptuous furniture, and had fine gardens in 
the rear, but he remained in isolation, and the 
merchants built steadily in the direction of 














CORNER OF BAXTER AND WHITE STREETS, 


Morgan Lewis, Robert Livingston, and Wil- 
liam Wiley, among the patriots, and not a | 
few of the very rankest of the Tories, includ- 
ing Carey Ludlow. When Governor Tryon 
returned from England, in the Asia, the 
Social Club had become divided, and those 
only remained who were republican. Fran- 
cis himself was an ardent patriot, and was 
perfectly reconciled to the loss of his Tory | 
customers. The Committee of Public Safety, | 
consisting of one hundred gentlemen of New | 
York, used to meet here; among them Mr. 
William Walton, whose heart failed him af- | 
terward, however. When Isaac Sears had 
performed his great exploit of removing the 
guns of the battery under the fire of the fort, 








the Asia, which was lying in the Wallabout, 
moved up nearer to the shore, and fired three 
shotted guns straight at the Francis Tavern, 
evidently with the wish to scare the commit- 
tee. But they were nut frightened, though 
one of the shots went plump through the 
high, sloping roof of the building. When 
the English took possession of New York, Mr. 
Francis left his tavern to the mercy of the in- 
vaders, and accompanied General Washington 
as asutler. The British occupied the place 
as quarters for officers. In April, 1783, when 
they evacuated the city, Francis took posses. 
sion, and prepared a great dinner for the offi- 
cers of General Knox’s division ; Washington 
also making it his temporary headquarters, 
and, in the evening of the 
same day, bidding them 
farewell. Each officer 
grasped his hand and 
kissed him on the cheek, 
leaving the room with 
hearts too full of emotion 
for much speaking. Many 
wept - profoundly at the 
thought that they were 
never to see him again, 
But this was not to be 
the last parting ; for, seven 
months later, the officers 
of the continental army re- 
siding in New York pre- 
pared a great banquet in 
this tavern, to which they 
invited their chief, at the 
termination of which there 
was a still more solemn 
leave-taking. The house 
was kept by Francis until 
Washington's presidency, 
when he abandoned it and 
became the steward of the 
presidential mansion. Since 
that time it has repeatedly 
caught fire, but the walls 
and the beams were too 
strong to be much injured, 
and it still exists stout as 
ever. After the last fire, 
the great sloping roof was 
removed, and two addi- 
tional stories with a square 
roof were added. It is 
occupied as a tenement- 
house, the ground - floor 
being a lager-beer saloon, 
the sole decoration of 
which is an engraving 
of Washington taking leave of his officers, 
which the proprietor, a good-humored Teuton, 
explains “ habbened in dis fery blaice.” 

On the other corner of the block is another 
old house, which cannot, however, boast the 
same antiquity, for it stands on ground which 
was made by the filling in of the Dutch Dock 
in 1782, and was first called Little Dock 
Street, but afterward, in 1736, was registered 
as Water Street. When the house was first 
built, in 1764, there was nothing between it 
and the Delancey house, bought two years be 
fore by Sam Francis, and the architect seemed 
to think that it would always remain s0, for 
he made it almost exactly square, with wit 
dows on all the four sides, and with attics and 
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roofing tocorrespond. It is believed that it 
was erected by William Bayard, the English 
commissary-general, who, owning the ground 
about it, thought himself secure from being 
blocked up in any direction. But, though 
man proposes, God disposes. He had to fly 
to England in the Revolutionary period, and 
all his estates and property which he left be- 
hind were confiscated by Uncle Sam, who sold 
them in lots, The house was purchased bv 
Nathaniel Marston; but, as it was by no 
means an eligible site for a dwelling-house, 
though convenient to the shipping quarter, he 
made two dwellings of it by ranning partition- 
walls straight through from the Water Street 
side, The wisdom of this course became ap- 
parent when, shortly afterward, houses were 
erected on Broad and Water Streets, blocking 
up the windows on these sides. In 1792 
Nathaniel Marston died, and his sons sold the 
property to Thomas Gardiner, a wealthy mer- 
chant of the city, from whom it descended to 
the present owner, Benjamin Aycrigg, Esq., 
the lineal descendant of the Benjamin Aycrigg, 
of Brooklyn, who piously collected the bones 
of those who died in the English prison-ships, 
and placed them reverently in thirteen coffins, 
to await the action of New York. The bones 
were afterward interred by the Tammany 
Society, in 1808, with great ceremonials. At 
present the houses are occupied by a cooper, 
acity weigher, a barber, a dispenser of lager- 
beer, and several poor families. There is 
nothing left of the past magnificence, nothing 
whatsoever. Indeed, the splendor could only 
have lasted during the time of Commissary 
Bayard. The site chosen, and the manner of 
building, were obvious blunders. Yet, strange 
to say, the materials are unusually good. The 
bricks are imported, and laid with unusual 
care. The sides are dressed with brown 
stone, cut against the grain—not with it, as 
it is done nowadays, in defiance of all the 
laws of cleavage. The window caps and slabs 
are all in excellent condition. The queer- 
sloping attics are of wood, and have suffered 
somewhat, but still stand the blast. It is 
funny, however, to see them on two sides flat 
against the walls of other houses. The Irish 
ladies who inhabit the upper floors come out 
on the roof and walk on the tops of these 
when they are fixing their linen to the com- 
plicated drying-ropes, which the genius of 
America has bestowed upon the laundresses 
of crowded cities. Down below are carmen 
congregate! around the entrance of the saloon 
waiting for a job. The only touch of beauty 
about the whole place is in the flowering- 
plants which adorn the fire-escape balconies 
of the front on Broad Street. 

Still more humiliating than this is the deg- 
radation of the old summer villas on that part 
of Worth Street which touches on Baxter and 
Mulberry. From Elm to those streets there 
was in the old time a fine lake of fresh water, 
fed by numerous springs, the waters of which 
were so abundant that in many parts the lake 
was sixty feet deep. Where the Tombs prison 
how stands, the water was then fifty feet 
deep! It was bordered by a fine, pebbly 
strand, and there were boat-houses at various 
pojnts where those who desired to take a sail 
could be accommodated, just as is done to- 
day in the Central Park. The outlets of this 





fine body of water were twofold: to the east 
a rivulet carried off the surplus into the Sound, 
and to the westward a couple of streams me- 
andered round the low hills that lay between 
the Jake and the “ Broad Way,” and so found 
their way into the Hudson River. The water 
from the marshes at the foot of Beekman 
Street, extending beyond Roosevelt, was 
drained into this lake, which was known as 
the Collect. It was a favorite ramble and 
drive for the citizens in the Revolutionary 
times, and, indeed, long after; for the idea of 
filling it up never occurred to any one until 
after 1800. Before that time, numerous in- 
expensive wooden villas had been erected 
in the neighborhood, and the place in sum- 
mer-time was delightful, both from the nu- 
merous gardens and from the delightful odors 
of the marsh-flowers, which grew most luxu- 
riantly. There was much diversity of opin- 
ion, after 1800, what should be done with this 
place. Some proposed to make a public park 
of it, and to surround the lake with a railing 
to prevent accidents. Others, considering 
what a depth of water there was, demon- 
strated that, by making a ship-canal at this 
point right through the island, the city would 
gain an immense area of superb wharfage. 
But those who thought it not high enough up- 
town for a park, and those who doubted the 
necessity of increased wharfage, were in the 
majority, and the fiat went forth that the Col- 
lect was to be filled up. The work began at 
the Elm-Street end by commencing to level 
the hills there, and dumping them into the 
lake. To carry off the water a broad ditch 
was dug to the North River, from which cir- 
cumstance Canal Street received its name. 
The workmen erected wooden shanties in the 
neighborhood of their labors, and the squatters 
gathered together at the foot of the lake, and 
between them the nucleus was formed of that 
delectable part of the city called Five Points. 
To the usual prejudice against made ground 
was added the not unnatural dislike to build 
in the vicinity of squatters and of the rough 
dwellings of the poorest kind of laborers. 
The loose mounds of earth and the marshy 
state of part of the locality assisted, no 
doubt ; and, in fine, the reign of dirt and squal- 
or, having got an excellent start, has been able 
to maintain itself with ease ever since. The 
most beautiful spot in the whole city, accord- 
ing to the testimony of many, rapidly became 
a perfect blot of disgrace and horror. Crimes 
that hide from justice, and poverty that hides 
its shame, took possession of the quarter. 
Amid all the squalor and the filth and pain 
that have stamped their marks upon the 
houses and theinhabitants, yet here and there 
are dwellings with the sloping roofs and the 
queer attics of the past, relics of the times 
when the citizens loved the place and built 
their summer villas here. Rags flutter from 
the windows; bold-eyed girls stare insolently 
at the sketching artist; men with battered 
fuces, accompanied by savage dogs, stand about 
the doors. Tramping about through the mud 
that comes up to the ankles, are old women, 
with bare feet and legs, carrying on their 
backs huge bundles of nameless things which 
they have picked up in the gutters. Boys 
and men try to push hand-carts of swill, col- 
lected from other parts of the city, through 





the thick, glutinous mud. Drunken creatures 
abound on every side. Idle people are con- 
gregated by the dozens on all the corners. 
One would think something had happened. 
Oh, no! They are just talking about the 
weather, or about the elections, or the hard 
times. They are what the Irish call “ dis- 
coorsing.” This is in thedaytime. At night 
the scanty gas-lamps serve but to intensi- 
fy the horror and disgust that brood over 
the place. The shattered, battered, broken, 
crumbling houses then become indistinet and 
ghost-like, and the inhabitants seem like 
the monstrous larve of distempered dreams. 
Oaths and execrations break out upon the 
air, the cries of beaten women are frequent, 
and not seldom comes the stab, and the yell 
of murdered men. And once it was an 
Arcadia ! 
“Sic transit gloria mundi!” 


Ropotrre E. GarczyYNskt. . 





THE HILL-COUNTRY. 


HERE is a portion of the United States 

of America which Nature meant should 
form a country by itself, and circumstances 
rather favored the design of Nature; but man 
and circumstances got the better of Nature 
and circumstances. Hence, we have the sec- 
tion referred to divided between Virginia, 
old and new, Tennessee, Kentucky, and Geor- 
gia. They call this spot of ground “the 
mountain-country,” though it is really a sue- 
cession of hills and ravines, none of the for- 
mer very high, and none of the latter very deep, 
though the whole is elevated several thousand 
feet above tide-water. Turn to the map, and 
look at the region lying between the ridge 
marked as the Alleghany Mountain and the 
valley of the Ohio. That is the place; it is 
really all the plateau of the Alleghany. For 
that mountain-range is not a sharp ridge, 
like the Appalachian. Fancy a mass of sand 
covered by water, from which the water was 
suddenly and violently draw off, cutting it 
into innumerable hollows, running in every 
direction. Then fancy the sand hardening 
into rock, and the ravines filled with streams. 
Magnify this several thousand times; cover 
the rocks and valleys with soil, in which grow 
innumerable forest trees. Thus you have some 
notion of the surface. In. such a section, 
physically of the same character, the inhabit- 
ants, in spite of State lines, are homogeneous, 
and from one community, identical in manners, 
customs, and habits of thought. They main- 
ly have a common origin. It is true that 
when Kentucky was “the dark and bloody 
ground,” a large number of immigrants came 
from Eastern Virginia, New England, and 
elsewhere, and, at the peril of their scalps, 
won th Ives h teads at the rifle’s 
mouth; but the real friends of the hill-com- 
monwealth were the Scotch-Irish, who fol- 
lowed the general course of the mountain-sum- 
mits, and, pouring down on the southwest from 
Western Pennsylvania, carried with them their 
customs, their clannishness, their indepen- 
dence, and their self-confidence. There, on 
those hills, and in those hollows, they were 
self-sustained and self-maintained ; and there, 
comparatively isolated from the progre-s out- 
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side, they think, speak, and act, very much as 
did their ancestors a century and a half since. 
The herdsmen and woodsmen of those hills 
and valleys are the same in character and 
speech, whether they live north or south of 
the Big Sandy, or cultivate their corn-patch, 
and feed their cattle on the Clinch, the Cum- 
berland, or the Guyandotte. 

We speak by authority, for we have been 
there, and we know by experience. We know 
the people there, and like them. We have 
studied them thoroughly; and beneath the 
rough outside we have found such honest 
impulses, and so much manliness and good 
sense, that the study has been pleasant and 
profitable. 

The physical formation of a country, its 
physical structure, and consequently the na- 
ture of its soil, have much to do with the char- 
acter of its people. The hill-country is of a 
tertiary formation, sandstones, with layers of 
shale, coal, and argillaceous iron-ore, alternat- 
ing with shell-bearing, cavernous limestone, 
which latter gives out entirely as you approach 
the valley of the Ohio. The soil, except in a 
few places where the decomposed shale gives 
clay, is a light, sandy loam, very rich, and 
bearing a magnificent growth of liriodendron, 
plane, walnut, and beech timber. The pine, 
except on the crown of narrow and elevated 
ridges, is scarce; although, on elevated pla- 
teaus, here and there we find forests of white- 
pine. The building-lumber is mainly furnished 
by the whitewood or tulip-tree (Zirioden- 
dron tulipifera), here known as “ poplar.” By 
itself, with space to spread its branches, it is 
one of the most symmetrical, as it is among 
the loftiest, of American trees ; but, crowded 
among its fellows, and with equally large 
white-oaks, it runs up to a great height, with 
few or no side branches. We have counted 
on one acre forty-one of these trees, mixed 
with other timber, none of which were less 
than three feet in diameter, and none less 
than eighty feet from the ground to where the 
first large branches were thrown out. We 
measured one overthrown monster that, from 
the ground to its crotch, or fork, was one 
hundred and thirty-two feet, and for one hun- 
dred and one feet of that length there was 
neither limb nor knot-hole—a straight, un- 
broken column of wood. A vast amount of 
this timber lies too remote from navigable 
streams to be marketable. Hence, it is often 
a nuisance to the settler, who destroys it by 
the process of girdling. By the time the 
railroads penetrate the country, timber will be 
comparatively scarce, even for the purpose of 
firewood. Fortunately, the whole country is 
underlaid with almost exhaustless seams of 
coal—much of it the finest cannel. These 
vary in thickness from eighteen inches to five 
feet, and, from the fact that they lie nearly 
horizontal, are easily mined. Their outcrop 
shows itself in the beds of streams. The 
working drift is the adit, and the slight dip 
of the stratum suffices to drain the mine. 
But the same reason that gives the timber a 
limited market prevents the coal from going 
abroad. Of course, the wanton destruction 
of the timber will at last change the charac- 
ter of the climate, and impair, if not destroy, 
the fertility of the soil; but that is a matter 
for the future. 
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sandstone, give a notion of the soil. The 
broken surface and primeval forest harbor 
thousands of deer, wild-turkeys, and even 
bears. A few wolves and panthers are yet 
unexterminated ; foxes, both red and gray, are 
to be found ; a few otters abide at the side of 
the streams; and the amateur in snakes can 
find numerous opportunities of being bitten 
by either copperhead or rattlesnake, as his 
taste and fancy may suggest. Though grass 
is scarce, except in the limestone valleys, 
where the long green grass (Poa pratentis), 
here called “‘ Kentucky blu grass,” flourishes, 
the stores of pea-vine and fern afford both 
summer and winter range for neat-cattle. 
Hence, the people are more neat-herds and 
hunters than farmers; and, from necessity, do 
much of their own manufacturing, tanning 
their own leather, making their own shoes and 
moccasins, weaving their own cloth, and get- 
ting little beyond coffee—which is a necessary 
of life there—from the outside world. They 
raise corn and hops, and prefer corn-bread 
and bacon, with fried chicken and venison for 
variety, to the greatest delicacies invented or 
contrived by those who “live to eat.” 

A source of revenue to the country, or 
rather to the traders, has been the ginseng- 
root. The root of the ginseng, “ called “‘ sang” 
in the vernacular (Panaz quinquefolium), 
when prepared after a particular fashion, 
very much resembles the true article (Panaz 
ginseng), and commands a high price in China. 
When some enterprising trader discovers a 
large quantity of it in the woods, he opens a 
stock of goods in the neighborhood, and offers 
to sell his commodities for cash or sang. The 
neighbors, therefore, turn out en masse in the 
proper season, and proceed to dig ginseng, for 
which they get a few cents a pound in goods, 
and make twice the wages for the time being 
they could at any other employment. There 
are traders who, from this apparently trivial 
source, have accumulated fortunes. Virginia 
snakeroot and Seneca-root (Aristolochia ser- 
pentaria and Polygala senega) are also things 
of barter. In fact, the medical botany of the 
region is exceedingly rich. 

Of course, there is little difficulty in ob- 
taining a subsistence in such a country. 
Unless a man be extremely lazy, or given ex- 
travagantly to drink, he cannot suffer through 
want of the necessaries of life. He can have 
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of labor. His peltry will produce him pow- 
der and lead; his rifle will get him meat to 
eat and peltry to sell. A raft of logs run 
down one of the rivers by a June freshet 
brings in money. He buys a few two-year- 
old steers and “ranges” them on the hills, 
only expending a trifle for salt, and in time the 
graziers from “ the blue-grass country ” come 
to buy them, cash in hand. A few acres 
rudely scratched with a bull-tongue or shovel- 
plough, grow his corn, with a few sweet-po- 
tatoes and pumpkins; peach-trees, with fine 
natural fruit, spring up in the fence-corners ; 
and his hogs run loose in the woods and fat- 
ten on the fallen beech-mast. On the borders 
of this territory, and at the country-towns, 
we have refinement and even luxury; but 
outside of that our remarks are true to the 
letter. The cabins are miles apart, and, ex- 
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taverns. The traveller has to depend on the 
hospitality of the settler, whose cabin-door 
is always open. The herdsman shares with 
you his best provision, even to fried chicken, 
the luxury of the place. He makes no charge 
for this, though the stranger is expected to 
leave something with the wife, whatever he 
may think right. Some years since a wealthy 
“ foreigner "—all not born in the region are 
termed foreigners— left, after staying all 
night, by way of compensation for his lodg. 
ing, breakfast, and supper, with that of his 
horse, fifty cents; and this, which at first was 
considered to be a magnificent renumeration 
for the trouble he had caused, fixed the tariff. 
We suspect it is nearly double since the war. 

Horseback travel is the rule there. There 
are wagon-roads—fearfully bad, and almost 
impassable—between the county-seats ; but, 
except on the eastern and western edges of 
the hill-country, the rule as to roads is to 
make them mere horse-paths, four feet in 
width. There is no country in the world, 
however, where better roads could be made, 
or more easily—the first requisite for a good 
road, perfect drainage, being so easily had. But 
the roads, good or bad, are necessarily long, 
to avoid steep grades. A neighbor may live 
a mile from you in a straight line on the other 
side of a ridge; but, as the intervening ground 
is only accessible to a goat, you make your 
way for four or five miles up one water-course 
until you reach a gap at its head-waters; 
there you cross and descend another water- 
course, the same or a longer distance, until 
you reach your neighbor’s house. Now and 
then a land-slide covers your way, or a tree 
falls over it, or a loose rock rolls into it. Ih 
these cases you extemporize another horse- 
way—the horses there being, in their way of 
working a path along a side-hill, a cross be- 
tween the goat and mule. As to driving, 
that is impossible. Even for farm-work wag- 
ons are an exception, a low sled being the 
usual conveyance for any thing to and from 
the field. 

The houses are generally after the fashion 
of those found in new countries where wood 
is abundant. The first clearing is followed 
by the pen of unhewn logs, notched at the 
corners, and furnished with a roof of split 
shingles, held by means of cross-poles. Two 
holes are cut in the wall, one at the gable 
end, to which a stone or wooden chimney is 
attached, and one in the side for the door, 
which affords entrance to light, and allows 
the ingress and egress of the occupants. 
When the settler gets enough land in order, 
he replaces this rude structure with one where 
the logs are hewn, and a window or two sup- 
plements the door. As he gets better off, he 
“ceils” this—that is to say, he covers it 
within and without with planed plank. Ther, 
as his family grows, he adds another and 
another, until there is a regular row of dwell- 
ings, generally distinct, each with its sepa 
rate entrance. The stables and barns are 
usually of the same rude construction; the 
corn-fodder, or dried leaves of maize, which, 
in the sandstone portion, is the substitute for 
hay, being put up in stacked bundles, rarely 
even covered from the weather. The ash 
hopper and wood-pile are the principal orn 
ments in front of the house, the space of 
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which is generally the resort of numberless 
chickens, a few bedraggled turkeys, and two 
or three curs, whose precise breed would 
puzzle the naturalist, and drive the city dog- 
fancier who possessed them to @ compara- 
tively quiet retreat in Bedlam. 

Of course, the hill-country folk have their 
fun and frolic as well as other people. They 
have their shooting-matches, where a steer is 
the prize, cut into five “quarters”—the su- 
pernumerary quarter consisting of the hide 
and tallow; their political meetings, where 
the opposing candidates, or their friends, ad- 
dress the crowd from the same hustings; 
their “treats,” or tea-parties, where the young 
of both sexes meet for dancing and flirtation ; 
their weddings and infares; an occasional 
quarter-race; and their quarterly visits to 
the court-house, where law is administered, 
and where all the roistering fellows of the 
county hold a high carnival, which degener- 
ates, as soon as the grand-jury has adjourned, 
into a saturnalium. 

Shooting - matches, tea-parties, political 
meetings, horse-races, and court-gatherings, 
are not essentially different there from such 
things described as occurring in other parts 
of the country. But the “ infare”’ is little 
known, and is so pecujiar that we may notice 
it. 

After a young couple have been married, 
or the day or so after, the wedding-guests— 
“ weddingers,” as they are styled—accom- 
pany the newly-made bride and groom to 
their future residence, to duly assist them in 
commencing house-keeping. This is the “ in- 
fare.” When they set out, or some time be- 
fore, a young man, bearing a brown bottle 
filled with whiskey, and furnished with rib- 
bons, sets forth and gets to the house in ad- 
vance of the rest. The wedding-party ride 
on, full of jokes and glee. At a mile or so 
from the spot of destination, the young men 
of the party, at a given signal, start on a fu- 
rious ride, urging their horses to the top of 
their speed. The first one who reaches the 
house has the first drink out of the bottle— 
“brown Betty,” as it is called—and the others 
in succession, until the contents are ex- 
hausted. Carleton describes a similar cus- 
tom in his “Traits and Stories of the Irish 
Peasantry,” and between the Irish and the 
hill-country custom there is no substantial 
difference. 

The costume of the section is serviceable, 
though by no means picturesque. Over the 
ordinary vest and trousers, usually made at 
home, is worn what is called a “ hunting-shirt,” 
which is merely a loose coat gathered in with 
an inserted belt at the waist, open in front, 
and having a short cape over the shoulders, 
though this last is not always added. The 
winter great-coat is long, and usually tight. 
A fur cap or slouched wool hat on one end 
of the man, and moccasins or brogans on the 
other, complete the attire. Given inside of 
this a man generally six feet or over in height, 
loose-jointed and rather muscular, carrying a 
rifle nearly as long as himself, having a face 
tanned by exposure to sun and weather, with 
an air of confidence and fearlessness—and 
the reader can form his notion of the appear- 
ance of the average hill-country man. The 
women use for their dresses either linsey- 








woolsey stuff or a coarse gingham of their own 
make, or printed calico from the country 
“store.” The gowns are after a rather uniform 
style, with great economy of stuff, and with 
short waists. The fair ones make no attempt 
to hide any angularities ; they use no padding, 
and they display neither tournure nor chignon. 
The bonnet is one in earnest, generally what 
is known here as a sun-bonnet, and effectu- 
ally covers the head. As for the shoes—well, 
the country is rough, and the women show 
their good sense by wearing shoes, when they 
do wear them, of a material that protects 
and a size that permits freedom to the feet. 
Of course this kind of dress is not universal. 
As you approach the court-house, or travelled 
centres, it entirely disappears. There you 
find what the bill-folk call “store-clothes,” 
in vogue. The fashion may be a little behind, 
but it is that mainly of the outer world. Some 
of the native ladies, who subscribe for Har- 
per’s Bazar, or some other supposed standard 
of authority, astonish their neighbors by 
dresses made very much in the latest mode; 
and now and then a tailor settles down in a 
populous village, subscribes for the latest 
fashion-plates, and garbs the young bucks 
of the place after the style of Broadway. For 
our own part, we prefer to see the people of 
the hills in their own simple garb, for, when 
they put it off, they are apt to put off much 
of their pleasant natural manners, and run 
after fashions and ways that are neither 
hearty nor natural, and do not smack of the 
soil. 

The dialect in use throughout the hill- 
country is an interesting study of itself. Like 
that of most communities hedged out from 
the world, you have an antiquated and inter- 
esting English, together with words and 
phrases whose origin is not always clear. 
A servant is generally called a Aireling, from 
old English. The word fernent, in the sense 
of before, or opposite to, is apparently a cor- 
ruption of the Irish forninst. An abscess is 
called a beeling ; a pain in any part a misery ; 
medicine is pison truck ; and any new build- 
ing or improvement out of the ordinary way, 
great works, They address you as stranger, 
but speak of you as the man. Thus: “Stran- 
ger, set down.—Loaisy (vernacular for Lou- 
isa), hand the man a cheer.” They always 
want to know who you are, and your busi- 
ness, but preface their queries by an apology. 
“ Ef I mought be so bold, what mought your 
name be?” A child, or indeed a grown per- 
son, who is smart, quick, and lively, is said 
to be peert, possibly a corruption in sound 
and meaning of pert. The open a, or its 
sound, is almost always converted into the a 
in father—thar for there, pa’r for pair, whar 
for where, and so on. There is a peculiar re- 
versal of this in some places. Thus, in the 
eastern part, some say hafe for half, which is 
done in some parts of England to this day. 
The vowel w is often changed to the sound 
of ¢ in jet, as jedged for judged. This change 
in the sound of the vowels occurs even among 
educated people, but it is then to avoid singu- 
larity. The word éote for carry, plunder for 
personal property or goods, and a number of 
others, are used in common with people of 
some other sections. But they have a sub- 
stitute for the word think, which differs from 








those used elsewhere. Thus, while your 
Pennsylvanian or New-Yorker says, J guess, 
the New-Englander, J cal’k’late or cal’late, the 
Southerner and Westerner, J reckon, your hill- 
countryman says, J allow. When he asks you, 
“What do you think ?” he means to inquire 
what you know. Thus a patient to a physi- 
cian: “I allow I'm mighty sick, doctor; I’ve 
tuck heaps of pison truck of one kind an’ 
another, roots an’ yarbs, an’ no eend of store- 
pills, an’ I keep gittin’ wuss. I’ve got a mis- 
ery in my head, an’ I’m powerful weak. What 
do you think’s the matter with me?” 

It is not possible to give a glossary of the 
dialect, however, without swelling this paper 
to an immoderate length. A better idea of 
it may be formed by reading the following 
poem—if poem it may be called—which will 
serve, not only to show the mode of speech, 
but as a study of character: 


OVERTON DINGESS’S DEFENCE. 


You mustn't allow that Ove Dingess (that’s me), in 
a gineral way, 

Is quite setch a fool kine of cretur’ as some folks 
are given to say; 

But I own what I did for Pete Adkins, about which 
it seems you hev’ heerd, 

Was saft; yet in like suckumstances I'd do it agin, 
I'm afeard. 


Pete lives on the mouth of Big Cany, jes’ whar’ it 
comes outon Guyan; — 

An’ all ef the neighbors around him, they jedge he’s 
& quarrelsome man ; 

An’ with me, that was sot down as frien'ly by every 
one thar’ on the crick, 

He allus was ugly an’ spiteful, an’ strivin’ a quarrel 
to pick. 


*Twas he went an’ hamstrung my heifer, bekase in 
his pastur’ she broke ; 

Shot two of my shoats in the holler, which was 
gwine pooty fur for a joke; 

An’ let in Sam Farley’s four cow:beasts, an’ his 
mar’, in my corn-field one night— 

An’ the way they distroyed an’ they trompled, the 
neighbors they eaid, was a sight. 


Well—las’ June was a fresh in the river; it riz 
thirty feet, sun an’ sun. 

Guyan it went bustin’ an’ whoopin’ ; "twas wuss'p 
a race-hoss to run. 

I've beerd of the Falls of Niag'ry, with all of its 
rushin’ an’ roar ; 

But, ef it is wuss’n Guyan was, I don’t want to 
wade it, for shore. 


The dreens in the mountings were branches; the 
branch it swelled up to a crick ; 

The crick it turned into a river; the river got ragin’ 
an’ thick. 

It riz an’ it riz tell I reckont its risin’d nuvver be 
done, 

*Thont it got to the tops of the ridges, an’ drownd- 
ed us out uvry one. 


I stood thar’ fernent the ole cabin, u-watchin’ the 
drift an’ the dirt, 

As they shot to the head of the rapids in a riguiar 
quarter-hoss spirt, 

When along on his mar’ come Pete Adkins, an’ 
him bustin’ drunk, I could see, 

Slap down to the ford whar’ the water was rushin’ 
as swift as could be. 


He sot on that sickle-hammed clay-bank he got 
when he married his wife. 

I don't s’pose the animil uvver hed hed a good bait 
in her life ; 

An’ from her own pars’nal ixperience she couldn't, 
as uvry one knows, 

A curry-comb tell from a broad-axe, nor hay from 
a suit of store-clo’es. 


I know it was none of my beezness, but seein’ him 
gwine on a path— 

A kinder short cut to his ruin, an’ it bilin’ mad in 
its wrath— 
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Isung out: “The river’s past fordin’!" But he 
. was so awful fool bent, 
He tole me to go to a hot place, an’, spurrin’ his 
mar’, in he went. 


Jes’ thar’ there's a bend in the river—a crook like 
a hoss-shoe, you know— 

So I took a short shoot through the bottom, as 
quick as a scairt yearlin’ doe ; 

Bat, quick as I was,I jes’ got thar’, an’ into the 
river I lep’, 

An’ hedn’t struck out more’n a minute, ‘fore right 
by my fingers he swep’. 


He was suttingly scairt to deestraction, an’ made 
a smart grab at my ha'r; 

Ef he'd ketcht it, good-by ta Ove Dingess—we'd 
both of us drownded right thar’. 

So I fetcht him a lick powerful desput, an’ stunted 
him some with the blow— 

Ther’ wasn't no time for politeness, as any fool 
cretur’ mought know. 


The way we went over them rapids was awful to 
feel an’ to see ; 

I allowed more‘n wunst I was drownded—it sut- 
tingly seemed so to me ; 

An’ uvry dern fool thing an’ mean thing I'd done 
from my earliest years, 

They all seemed to come up afore me, while water 
was flil.n’ my ears. 


We shot like a ball from a rifle, the pa’r of us did, 
down the slope— 

Even now when I think of the purril, I feel uvry 
narve in me lope; 

Bat I hilt my head outen the water—’t wa’n't no 
use a tryin’ to swim; 

I kept all my mind on my beezness, an’ kept a good 
holt on to him. 


An’ when we had got down the rapids, the current 
it gev us a spin, 

An’ swirled us around in the eddy—I jedged that 
when fust I jumpt in ; 

I kept ap a right master struggle, as into the bank 
thar we run ; 

I grabbed a long limb swingin’ over, a”’ then all 
the danger was done. 


I let down my feet an’ tetcht bottom, an’ foun’ it 
was pooty firm groun’ ; 

In less time than I kin norate it, my wife an’ the 
neighbors come roun’. 

An’ mebbe my Nance didn’t scold me, a settin’ her 
long tongue to go, 

Alongside of which when it’s started, a flutter- 
wheel runs ruther slow. 


She said that a man with nine childring, *thout 
sayin’ a word for his wife, 

Had no right for a chap like Pete Adkins, to run 
setch a resk of his life ; 

That I oughtn't to be quite so gin’rons—ginerosity 
weemen condemn, 

Leastwise that’s my pars’nal ixper'ence, ixcep’ 
when you're gin’rous to them. 


She said that I'd ruined my clothin’, an’ it made 
of factory jain— 

She'd cut her right foot on the fence-rail, the place 
whar she jumpt in the lane— 

I'd rather sarve Pete than my fam'ly ; she wished 
she'd ha’ laid down an’ died ; 

But she couldn't find words for the subjec’, an’ so 
ehe jes’ hugged me an’ cried. 


An’ Pete, on his back for a fortnight, kep’ lyin’ a 
rasslin’ with death— 

It raelly seemed the half drowndin’ had tuck away 
half of his breath— 

So I turned in an’ nust the pore cretar, an’ sot 
with him thar night an’ day, 

Till myself an’ the doctor, we dragged him from 
the grave, as a body may say. 


The neighbors hev all sot agin me for doin’ so much 
in the case ; 

An’ yit I dunno ef they wouldn't hev done the same 
thing in my place. 

It was proberbly saft to go reskin’ my life for a 
cretur like him ; 

Bat how on the yeth could I holp it, me knowin’ 
that he couldn't swim ? 





My smoke-house was jam full of bacon—he hedn’t 
a side to his name ; 

Ef I'd let them pore childring go hungry, I allow 
I'd hev felt it a shame. 

An’ my Nancy—a mighty fine woman, ef she hes a 
quick tongue in her head— 

She done for them motherless creturs, an’ kep’ 
them in coffee an’ bread. 


As for Pete, the aff’ar was a lesson, a blessin’ to 
him an’ his kin; 

He sw’ars that the blue-headed borrils he nuvver 
"ll sample agin: 

I allow ef he'll stick to that notion, an’ stick to his 
work like a man, 

Tt’s all that I'll seek for the trouble of pullin’ him 
outen Guyan. 


Schools are not abundant in the hill-coun- 
try—that is, outside of the court-houses ; and 
there is little taught at them but reading, 
writing, and the fundamental rules of arith- 
metic. A quite large number of the adults 
can neither read nor write; yet the people 
are better educated, on the whole, than in 
many parts with more facilities for the ac- 
quisition of learning. From their natural 
shrewdness, quick perceptive faculties, clear, 
common-sense notions, and through their con- 
stant attendance at the courts and at open 
political discussions, they are tolerably well 
informed on current topics, and possess a 
surprising knowledge of the theory of con- 
stitutional government, and even of the fun- 
damental principles of law. With all this 
they are a happy people, contented with their 
lot, and apt to look down on the outside 
world, from their Chinese height of self-com- 
posure, with unspeakable contempt. The 
railways are beginning to penetrate their 
country at various points, bringing culture, 


; luxury, and new ideas. Capital will follow, 


to deal with the salt, iron, and coal of the 
hills. A rush of tourists will succeed, for 
the grandeur and variety of the scenery, the 
abundance of game and fish, the pleasant cli- 
mate, and the healthy air, will soon be known. 
Whether the residents there will be the bet- 
ter for the new ideas and the further develop- 
ment of their natural resources, is an open 
question, but one that will soon be solved. 





MINOR ARTICLES. 


SIR JOHN COLERIDGE AND LORD 
SELBORNE AT HOME. 


HE dream of every eminent English lawyer 
is, like all his brother Britons who suc- 
ceed in life, “to found a family,” or, at 
least, lay the foundations of a country-seat. 
To be “ Scott of Abbotsford ” was, Lockhart 
declares, a greater delight to the king of ro- 
mance-writers than to be author of the “ An- 
tiquary” or “ Rob Roy ;” and the feeling is so 
general that it is to Englishmen a wonder how 
Americans, who have so many points in com- 
mon with them, should be so entirely devoid 
of a similar sentiment. This sentiment, 
which is quite irrespective of political bias, 
exists strongly in the two most eminent Eng- 
lish lawyers which the ranks of the advanced 
Liberal party contain to-day. 

Sir John Coleridge is a native of a pretty 
little town, famous for its glorious old min- 
ster, called Ottery St. Mary, on the banks of 
the river Otter, twelve miles east of Exoter, 
in the beautiful county of Devon. Here, too, 





was born Samuel Taylor Coleridge, the poet, 
and indeed of this quaint little place it may 
almost be said “ Thy name is Coleridge.” 

On the confines of the town is Heath’s 
Court, the abode of the Rt. Hon. Sir John 
Coleridge, father of Sir John the second, an 
eminent retired judge, the friend and corre- 
spondent of Dr. Arnold, and the biographer 
of the author of “ The Christian Year.” When 
the Tichborne case came to an, end, the family 
desired to give Sir John some lasting me- 
mento of their appreciation of his untiring 
advocacy. But, when this intimation was 
given to him, he made a selection which 
marked in a striking manner the British pas- 
sion for what may be termed the ancestral 
sentiment. He asked for a number of young 
trees from Tichborne’s venerable park, to be 
placed on an eminence in his father’s grounds 
in Devonshire, which accordingly has been 
done. No doubt the great lawyer thinks of 
that day when his descendant, enjoying the 
peerage which he will have earned for him, 
will point to “the Tichborne track” at 
Heath’s Court, which will have become a 
landmark in the country-side, and tell the 
story of that wonderful trial which attracted 
the concentrated interest of Christendom. 

Sir Roundell Palmer, now Lord Selborne, 
who, curiously enough, was in early life a 
suitor for the hand of the attorney-general’s 
sister, seems equally fond of the delightful 
home which he has made for himself in that 
charming district which found so felicitous a 
chronicler in Gilbert White of Selborne. 

The parish of Selborne, from which the lord- 
chancellor has taken his title, is one of very 
wide extent. It contains, in fact, not fewer than 
some thirteen thousand acres, a large portion 
of which consists of unreclaimed portions of 
Woolmer Forest. About seven years ago Sir 
Roundell Palmer acquired the estate of Black- 
moor, which comprises about two thousand 
acres, and proceeded to fit up a farm-house for 
occupation until his permanent abode could be 
erected. It was characteristic of Sir Roun- 
dell that, instead of thinking first of his own 
house, he began by turning his attention to 
the spiritual condition of his new estate. His 
first act was to procure the erection of Black- 
moor into a separate ecclesiastical district, 
and to provide it with a handsome and even 
sumptuous church. With the help of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, the founder has 
amply endowed it; and he has added an ad- 
mirable parsonage and schools. This having 
been done, Sir Roundell set about the build 
ing of Blackmoor House, which forms a very 
picturesque addition to the landscape, while 
its internal arrangements seem to be a model 
of convenience. In the porch, Sir Roundell’s 
connection with Oxford and the two Parlia- 
mentary boroughs which he has represented, 
is commemorated by the arms of Magdalen 
College, of Plymouth, and of Richmond, in 
stained glass. The hall is chiefly remarkable 
for the cosiest of chimney-corners, over which 
is inscribed a hospitable “salve” in orna- 
mental tile-work. The chimney-arch itself 
is covered with richly-carved oak-panelling, 
adorned with the arms of Palmer, and the in- 
scription: “ Ego autem et domus mea serviemus 
Domino.” There is an exceedingly fine stair- 
case, the great window of which is filled with 
shields emblazoned with the arms of Palmer 
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impaling Waldegrave, and also those of Roun- 
dell, Horsley, Leveson-Gower, and other al- 
liances of the house. In the dining-room Sir 


Roundell’s connection with Winchester School 
is commemorated by a full-length effigy of 
William of Wykeham in one of the windows. 


CHAP-BOOKS. 


Loungers along the Bowery have no 
doubt noticed the occasional occurrence of 
stores purporting to be kept by Cheap 
John, who announces himself as lately from 
California ; but few, perhaps, are aware that 
the two words are—if the metaphor be ad- 
missible—only philological ‘ossils, relics of 
an age when a cheap (from which chap, chap- 
man, Cheapside, Eastcheap, and cheapening- 
place) was the general designation of a ped- 
ler. The special form, Cheap John, merely 
reverses the antique John Cheap, the, chap- 
man, whose adventures and jokes are pre- 
served in a curious chap-book quoted by 
Motherwell, the Scottish poet. John Cheap 
has long since passed away, as have the 
vagabond tinker and the shack (from shack 
or shag, to wander or run waste, whence the 
later shack about, shack along, for aimless 
loiter; shackland as a term for common or 
waste land, and shag-bark as descriptive of 
the rough jacket of the hickory -nut) who 
once ranged New England, and still play a 
prominent part in New-England legend; and 
no complete collection of the chap-books that 
John Cheap disseminated, recalls and illus- 
trates the twilight of literature in which he 
had his origin and did perambulant business 
as a bookseller. Motherwell preserves a few 
titles of Scottish chap-books, with the quaint 
remark that he who would acquire a thorough 
knowledge of the low life of Scotland, must 
devote days and nights to the perusal of 
“John Cheap the Chapman;” “Leper, the 
Tailor ;” “‘ Paddy from Cork;” “‘ The Whole 
Proceedings of Jockie and Maggie’s Court- 
ship;” “Janet Clinker’s Ovations ;” “Sim- 
ple John and his Twelve Misfortunes.” And 
Sir Walter Scott was so impressed with the 
subject as, according to a competent author- 
ity, to have entertained the idea of under- 
taking a treatise; while, that Motherwell in- 
tended to devote a tome or two to chap- 
books, and had collected considerable mate- 
rial, is proved by an article from his pen in 
the Paisley Magazine for 1824, a local journal 
of which he was editor. In like manner, Dr. 
Strang, author of that pleasant and gossiping 
volume, “‘ Glasgow and its Clubs,” published 
in 1852, seems to have had a remote inten- 
tion of commencing a chap-book history, as 
suggested by Motherwell—for, in a foot-note 
appendix to his notice of Dougal Graham, he 
specifically mentions this desideratum to the 
literary history of Scotland as one that ought 
to be supplied. The chap-literature of Scot- 
land was, indeed, of a higher type than that 
of England, which consisted mostly of the 
dying confessions of murderers, sensation 
biographies of highwaymen, tracts explaining 
the only true method of interpreting dreams 
and omens, political squibs, and matters of 
like pith and moment, ranging in price from 
a farthing to sixpence or a shilling; and, as 
proving the existence of chap-literary remains 
in this country, the writer distinctly. recalls, 





among other pamphlet trumpery of the gar- 
ret in a certain old house under the hill, the 
contents of a queer little volume, entitled the 
“Book of Knowledge,” and dealing in very 
apocryphal accounts of very strange phenom- 
ena, and very curious directions how to read 
the hereafter, copies of which may still be 
picked up in the course of a wayside saunter 
through New England. But in France only 
has chap-literature been made the subject of 
a government commission, with the result of 
a somewhat exhaustive examination. The im- 
perial committee was appointed in 1852, and, 
two years later, the secretary, M. Nisard, re- 
ported unofficially in his “ Histoires des Livres 
Populaires, ou dela Littérature du Colportage,” 
in a book so abounding in curious information 
as to be tedious reading except to antiqua- 
rians. Mr. J. O. Halliwell must also be ac- 
credited with a like, but less exhaustive, Eng- 
lish compilation of similar scope. Several 
Irish antiquarians have produced collections, 
more or less extensive, of the chap-literature 
of Ireland; and the various libraries in Eng- 
land and on the Continent contain consider- 
able material of the same kind. 





MISCELLANY. 


HAWTHORNE AND DICKENS. 


‘“ JS proceso ine ” institutes a suggestive 

comparison between Hawthorne and 
Dickens: ‘‘ Like Dickens, Hawthorne has left 
behind him an unfinished work ; but, while the 
former lived to execute half of ‘ Edwin Drood,’ 
all that is given us of Hawthorne’s book, ‘ The 
Dolliver Romance,’ is its first chapter, a beau- 
tiful fragment, which has been published by 
itself under the name of ‘ Pansie.’ In several 
points the works of these two writers are sus- 
ceptible of comparison. Dickens’s wonderful 
faculty of accumulating and giving life to a 
rich fulness of descriptive detail Hawthorne 
certainly shares; and the quaint manner, half 
humorous, half sad, of painting the forlorn 
aspects of life, the individuals isolated and 
drooping, the neglected waifs and strays of 
humanity, they both have in common. In the 
description of the aged and rheumatic apothe- 
cary, Dr. Dolliver, left alone in the world with 
his grandchild, sole sunbeam of his existence, 
we have Dickens all over. The infirm old pa- 
triarch is about commencing his daily routine 
by getting out of bed. ‘ With cautious move- 
ments and only a groan or two, the good doctor 
transferred himself from the bed to the floor, 
where he stood a while, gazing from one piece 
of quaint furniture to another. ... and steady- 
ing himself by the bedpost, while his inert 
brain, still partially benumbed with sleep, came 
slowly into accordance with the realities around 
him. The object which most helped to bring 
Dr. Dolliver completely to his waking percep- 
tions was one that common observers might 
suppose to have been snatched bodily out of 
his dreams. The same sunbeam that had daz- 
zled the doctor between the bed-curtains 
gleamed on the weather-beaten gilding which 
had once adorned this mysterious symbol, and 
showed it to be an enormous serpent, twining 
round a wooden post, and reaching quite from 
the floor of the chamber to its ceiling. It was 
evidently a thing that could boast of consider- 
able antiquity, the dry-rot having eaten out its 
eyes and gnawed away the tip of its tail; and 
it must have stood long exposed to the atmos- 
phere, for a kind of gray moss had partially 





overspread its tarnished gilt surface, and a 
swallow, or other familiar little bird, in some 
by-gone summer, seemed to have built its nest 
in the yawning and exaggerated mouth. It 
looked like a kind of Manichean idol, which 
might have been elevated on a pedestal for a 
century or so, enjoying the worship of its vo- 
taries in the open air, until the impious sect 
perished from among men—all save old Dr. 
Dolliver, who had set up this monster in his 
bedchamber for the convenience of private de- 

Not to make a further mystery 
about a very simple matter, this bedimmed and 
rotten reptile was once the medical emblem or 
apothecary’s sign of the famous Dr. Swinner- 
ton, who practised physic in the earlier days 
of New England, when a head of Xsculapius 
or Hippocrates would have vexed the souls of 
the righteous as savoring of heathendom. The 
ancient dispenser of drugs had therefore set up 
an image of the Brazen Serpent, and followed 
his business for many years with great credit, 
under this scriptural device; and Dr. Dolliver, 
being the apprentice, pupil, and humble friend 
of the learned Swinnerton’s old age, had in- 
herited the symbolic snake and much other 
valuable property by his bequest. While the 
patriarch was putting on his small-clothes, he 
took care to stand in the parallelogram of bright 
sunshine that fell upon the uncarpeted floor.’ 

‘This last paragraph is a touch of delicate 
and artistic fancy excelled by nothing of Dick- 
ens’s in the same way. Dr. Dolliver, while 
dressing, looks out upon ‘a burial-ground, on 
the corner of which he dwelt. There lay many 
an old acquaintance who had gone to sleep 
with the flavor of Dr. Dolliver’s tinctures and 
powders upon his tongue ; it was the patient’s 
final bitter taste of this world, and perhaps 
doomed to be a recollected nauseousness in the 
next.’ This irony of Hawthorne’s is rather 
hard upon the poor doctors; alas for them if 
they soon join us in the next world, and come 
to inquire after our health in the new state of 
being, before the bitter flavor of the drugs 
that killed us shall have passed away from our 
palate ! 

“ Besides their common faculty of sombre 
painting in the forlorn color gray, there are 
many points of resemblance between Haw- 
thorne and Dickens. The latter may havea 
wider scope of experience and a greater power 
of stamping his pictures upon the reader; but 
wherever we come upon a subject the treat 
ment of which calls forth real pathos, we find 
the American drawing us into a higher and 
clearer light than his English brother. We have 
always thought some of Dickens’s touching 
scenes rather forced and made up for effect; 
but then Dickens was a man of the world, who 
wrote as his knowledge of the world taught 
him would be most taking, while Hawthorne 
seems to have inhabited a sort of spiritual fairy- 
land, the greetings of whose denizens were 
always tender and touching. To one who 
knows the way into such a region, every object 
can be transformed into entrance and portal. 
Even old Dolliver could dream by his fireside, 
‘gazing in among the massive coals, and ab- 
sorbing their glow into those cavernous abysses 
with which all men communicate.’ ” 


HONEY-MOON TRIPS AND CARDS. 


The modern honey-moon trip had its birth 
in the very last days of George II., and became 
a recognized bridal institution in the aristocratic 
world in the earlier years of George ITI.’s reign. 
But many years passed before modest gentle- 
folk in the middle rank of life presumed to 
imitate their betters in respect to this conven- 
ient custom. The change of usage was, how- 
ever, so agreeable to lovers of both sexes that 
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the new fashion became yearly more gener- 
al; so that, by the end of the last century, it 
was unusual for a bride, having the slightest 
elaim to gentility, to pass the evening of her 
wedding-day under her father’s roof. The trip 
became an indispensable part of every nuptial 
celebration, even in the grades of country-town 
“respectability ;’? and, on rising from the 
bridal banquet, the bride went off, as a matter 
of course, for trar.quillity and change of scene, 
in the carriage, after which the wedding-guests 
sent a volley of slippers. On returning from 
her tour, she went without parade to her new 
home, instead of being conducted thither, in 
the obsolete fashion, by a disorderly cavalcade 
or a numerous band of pedestrians. 

In the first two decades of the present cen- 
tury, the honey-moon trip of a married couple, 
who, though of gentle quality, were too busy 
or thrifty to think of spending much time or 
money on a romantic excursion, seldom excved- 
ed ten days or a fortnight. The London mer- 
chant or lawyer took his London bride to Bath 
or Tunbridge Wells or Brighton for seven or 
eight days, and, on returning to town, she en- 
tered her new home in Finsbury Circus or 
Guildford Street, feeling herself to have seen 
much of her native land. The country clergy- 
man or provincial doctor took his spouse for as 
short a time to London, to see the parks and 
theatres, St. Paul’s and the Tower; and, on 
crossing the threshold of her future abode, 
the young wife felt that she had seen as much 
of the world, outside her own proper neighbor- 
hood, as she ought to wish to see for the next 
twenty years. 

Easily accessible from London and the 
southern counties, before the railway and 
steamboat had brought Ryde within two hours 
of the Strand, the Isle of Wight gained re- 
nown for being the favorite haunt of newly- 
married couples, as soon as the honey-moon 
trip had become a universal incident of wed- 
lock in our gentle ranks. And, to afford suit- 
able accommodation for spouses desirous of 
passing the first days of their matrimony in 
retirement and charming scenery, speculators 
built in the choicest spots of the iovely island 
those attractive honey-moon hotels, such as 
the Sandrock and Shanklin inns—ivy-and-myr- 
tle-covered tenements, partitioned into little 
pigeon-hole sitting-rooms and bedrooms—in 
which proud boys and happy girls still delight 
to bill and coo in blissful unconcern of every 
thing but love. But, in these later years, the 
increasing facilities for travel have caused the 
majority of our spouses to regard the trip to 
the nearest of our Channel islands as too tame 
and unadventurous for the happy pair, who 
have time and money for a run to the Pyre- 
nees, Switzerland, or the Italian lakes. 

Honey-moon trips having become the fash- 
ion, it was soon found convenient to announce 
to the bride’s friends the time when her trip 
would terminate, and she would be happy to 
receive their congratulations under her own 
roof. To do this, in order that well-wishers 
of a newly-married lady should be spared the 
trouble of journeying prematurely to her door, 
only to learn that she had not yet entered her 
appointed home, a social reformer introduced 
the practice of distributing wedding - cards, 
that, besides declaring the fair sender’s change 
of name, stated the particular days in which 
she would sit in state, to receive her callers 
and regale them with wine and wedding-cake. 
Ia the days of our grandmothers a bride’s nup- 
tial card was alwafs an invitation to a banquet 
of sweetmeats, as well as an announcement of 
her marriage and future residence. In the 
course of the last forty years fashion has been 
notably capricious and changeful with respect 
to wedding-cards and bridal receptions. She 





abolished successively the feast of sweetmeats 
and the ceremonious cal] on one of several 
stated days. Then, for a while, she declared 
that a bride’s cards should merely state her 
abode, and the time “ after’ which she would 
be “at home” to callers fortunate enough to 
find her there. She next ordained that the 
bridal placard should say nothing about the 
sender’s ‘‘ home,” should not even. give its 
address. It should be a single undated card, 
sent in a plain envelop; it should be a con- 
trivance of two cards joined together with sil- 
ver thread ; it should consist of two ordinary 
calling-cards—one the sender’s, the other her 
groom’s. Ilaving invented half a hundred va- 
rieties of the bridal note, and discarded each 
of them after taking it into brief favor, Fashion 
grew weary of nuptial cards, and proclaimed 
them antiquated things that should no longer 
be tolerated in polite society. At the present 
moment it is an open question among the 
guardians of our social proprieties, whether a 
bride should “send cards’? or be married 
‘* without cards.” But I am assured by many 
judicious ladies, who are greatly authoritative 
in feminine affairs, and hold fashion in no high 
esteem, that nuptial cards, announcing the 
bride’s maiden name, wifely name, and London 
address, are never likely to go altogether out 
of use, as the neglect to distribute them is 
fruitful of divers inconveniences in the vast 
Babylon.—Jeaffreson’s ‘* Brides and Bridals.” 


THE GREAT SKELLIG. 


The rain had ceased; I did not care to go 
on deck, but sat there reflecting till the natural 
consequence followed: I again fell asleep and 
dozed deliciously, till a sudden clatter of foot- 
steps startled me, and Tom came in, crying 
out: “Come, Dorothea, come; your laziness 
astonishes me. Don’t you want to see the 
Great Skellig?”’ 

Of course I rushed on deck. The Great 
Skellig! I had seen a picture of a rock—a hard 
material thing; I had read descriptions of its 
geological strata; I knew it was a thousand 
feet high— but was this the Great Skellig? I 
stood amazed ; there was a pale, glassy sea, an 
empty sky, and right ahead of us, in the des- 
ert waters, floated and seemed to swim a tower- 


ing spire of a faint rosy hue, and looking as if, | 
though it was a mile off, its sharp pinnacle shot | 


up into the very sky. 

The “ westernmost point of British land, 
and out of sight of the coast,’? was this—that 
eruel rock on which the raging waves had 
driven such countless wrecks, and pounded 
them to pieces on its slippery sides? 

A boat was lowered. Tom was going to 
row round it, though he said that, calm as the 
water was, it was still not quite safe to land. 
To my delight, he volunteered to take me with 
him; so I sent for my hat and cloak, and we 
rowed toward the great rock in the glorious 
afternoon sunshine. 

How often have I been disappointed in the 
outline of hills and monuntains! They seldom 
appear steep enough to satisfy the expectation 
that fancy has raised. 

Here there was no disappointment. The 
Great Skellig shot up perpendicularly from the 
sea—not an inch of shore, the clear water lap- 
ping round it was not soiled by the least bit of 
gravel or sand. As we drew near, its hue 
changed; a delicate green down seemed to 
grow on it here and there. I sat in the boat 
and looked up, till at last its towering ledges 
hung almost over us, and its grand, solitary 
head was lost, and the dark base showed itself 
in all its inaccessible bareness. 

As we had lain half-way between it and the 
vessel, I had locked back and seen that our 





floating home was but like a green duck riding 
on the water, while the Great Skellig in com- 
parison was like the ramparts of some city 
whose crown was in the sky. 

Now we were near, Tom said to me, “ Do 
you see those peaks that look like little pin- 
nacles ?”’ 

I looked, and his finger directed me to a 
row of points about a third of the height of the 
rock, and projecting from it. 

“Those points,” he continued, “are as 
high as Salisbury Spire ; when there is a storm, 
the wave breaks high enough to cover them 
with spray.” 

So sweet and calm they looked, serene and 
happy, I could hardly believe what I heard, 
nor picture to my heart the cries and wailing 
of human voices, the rending, pounding, and 
wrecking of human work that had been done 
on them, tossing from peak to peak, and 
ground on the pitiless rock, since first men 
sailed.—* Off the Skelligs,” by Jean Ingelow. 


THE FEMININE ELEMENT OF DEITY. 


The London Quarterly, in discussing the 
feminine element in our conception of God, 
says: ““To Protestants the worship of the 
Virgin is a superstition, graceful and beautiful 
in many of its aspects, no doubt, but, like all 
other superstitions, liable to run into extrava- 
gance, and to ally itself with fancies socially 
injurious and absurd. We are, therefore, dis- 
creet and prudent in not allowing this element 
to creep into our habits of religious worship. 
Nevertheless, we have something to learn from 
it; it indicates a want, an instinct which we 
have too long disregarded—the want of affec- 
tionateness, tenderness, and love, in our con- 
ceptions of the Deity in His relations to us 
and our relations to Him. The reason why 
our services are so cold, so dry, so formal, 
so fruitless of any sweet and genial result in 
actual life, is perhaps owing to our inaptitude 
or slowness to conceive of the feminine ele- 
ment in the character of our Creator, and to a 
notion that piety ought always to be manly, as 
we call it, and never womanly. If, however, 
any Protestant, believing in the superiority of 
his faith, contemplates the conversion of the 
Roman Catholics, he may be sure that he will 
make little or no progress (especially among 
women), until the defect of his cold system is 
cured and his want supplied ; until by him and 
his Church the Supreme comes to be regarded 
tenderly as well as reverently, with the affec- 
tions as well as the intellect, familiarly as well 
as awfully, as a father that pitieth his children, 
as a shepherd that taketh the lambs in his 
arms. If from conceptions of dignity and re- 
spect, of power, awe, and majesty associated 
(and fitly associated) with God, a certain order 
of minds find it hard to supplement any softer 
or more commonly human element, they will 
find that whatever the effect may be as regards 
their personal religion, they will have very 
small influence indeed over the hearts of their 
fellow-men; they may teach philosophy, but 
they will not enkindle piety. They will find 
that what they cannot add, humanity in gen- 
eral will add, because it instinctively must; 
and that if men are forbidden by philosophy 
to incorporate pity and soft tenderness into 
their idea of Supreme Deity, they will fell 
back upon some other deity associated with 
the Supreme, less wise and powerful, perhaps, 
but more gentle and kind. Can we love the 
same being whom we honor, reverence, wor- 
ship, and obey? We answer, Yes! provided 
we have presented to us the loving and lovable 
qualities of his character. Many clever people, 
however, seem practically to answer, No, be- 
cause from some cause or other they fail to ap- 
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preciate the sweetness as well as the light of 
the divine nature. But poor humanity refuses 
to be balked in its affections, and hence the 
worship of Notre-Dame, instead of Notre 
Dieu.” 

ENGLISH IVY. 


The use of English ivies for the purpose 
of decorating living-rooms is more extensive 
every year, and cannot be too highly com- 
mended. Being very strong, they will live 
through any treatment; but, study their pe- 
culiarities, and manifest willingness to gratify 
them, and they will grow without stint. Most 
houses are too hot for them, as, indeed, they 
are for their owners.- Neither plants nor peo- 
ple should have the temperature over sixty- 
five degrees Fahrenheit. Take care and not 
enfeeble your ivies by excessive watering or 
undue heat, and you willsee they will not seem 
to mind whether the sun shines on them or 
not, or in what position or direction you train 
them. Indeed, so much will they do them- 
selves to render a room charming, that we 
would rather have an unlimited number of 
them to draw upon than any thing else in Na- 
ture or art. Do you wish the ugly plain doors 
that shut off your tiny entry from your parlor 
to be arched or curved like those of the draw- 
ing-rooms of your richer neighbor? Buy a 
couple of brackets, such as lamps for the 
burning of kerosene are sometimes placed in, 
and screw them in the sides of the door. Put 
in each a plant of English ivy, the longer the 
better; then train the plants over the top, 
against the sides, indeed any way your fancy 
dictates. You need not buy the beautiful but 


costly pots the flower-dealer will advise ; com- 
mon glazed ones will answer every purpose ; 
for, by placing in each two or three sprays of 
coliseum ivy, in a month’s time no vestige of 
the pot itself can be discerned through their 


thick screen. The English ivy, growing over 
the walls of a building, instead of promoting 
dampness, a8 most persons would suppose, is 
said to be a remedy for it ; and it is mentioned 
as a fact, in the Puperhangers’ Companion, that, 
in a certain room where damp had prevailed 
for a length of time, the affected parts inside 
had become dry when ivy had grown up to 
cover the opposite side. The close, overhang- 
ing, pendent leaves prevent the rain or moist- 
ure from penetrating to the wall. Beauty and 
utility in this case go hand in hand. 


EUROPEAN MARRIAGE STATISTICS. 


In England, the annual number of people 
who marry is sixty-four in one thousand; in 
Hungary, seventy-two; Denmark, fifty-nine; 
France, fifty-seven ; Paris, fifty-three ; Nether- 
lands, fifty-two; Belgium, forty-three; Nor- 
way, thirty-six. 

Men marry more frequently than women, 
because widowers marry in three or four times 
as many cases as widows. On the other hand, 
old maids marry more frequently than old 
bachelors. In France, the ratio is as sixty- 
two to fifty-two ; in England, as sixty-three to 
sixty-one; Belgium, as forty-three to thirty- 
seven; while, in England, the ratio of widow- 
ers to widows who marry is as sixty-six to 
twenty-one; in Belgium, as forty-eight to 
sixteen ; France, as forty to twelve. 

Men marry most frequently in Europe be- 
tween the ages of twenty and twenty-five ; in 
England, between the ages of twenty-five and 
thirty; in France, Italy, and Belgium, be- 
tween the ages of twenty-five and thirty-five. 

The statistics of the respective ages of the 
contracting parties show that young men from 
fifteen to twenty marry girls from two to three 
vears their seniors, and that men older than 





twenty marry women younger than themselves, 
from one to twenty years, the difference in- 
creasing with the men’s ages. 

Tf, on the other hand, we make a marriage- 
table according to the age of the women, we 
find that the ages of the husbands of girls 
under twenty average a little over twenty, and 
that the disproportion of ages diminishes in 
the cases of women who marry after that age, 
they being about equal in the cases of women 
of between thirty and thirty-five. After thirty- 
five, the women follow the example of the men, 
and marry men younger than themselves. 
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M* BEECHER has been lecturing, in 
New England, on “ Compulsory Edu- 
cation,” bringing his great powers of illustra- 
tion, persuasion, and popular exposition, to 
the defence of this principle. New England 
is almost the last place where such a system 
would be necessary, public sentiment already 
accomplishing nearly all the law could en- 
force. But New England likes to set exam- 
ples in popular reforms, and we may, there- 
fore, expect shortly to see upon the statute- 
books of all her States laws enforcing educa- 
tion. She would not, it is true, be absolutely 
the leader in this movement, one Southern 
and one Western State having already adopt- 
ed the plan; but her influence would be con- 
spicuous, and the rest of the Union would be 
sure to follow her precedent. For our own 
part, we are inclined to believe in that theory 
which gives to government the fewest func- 
tions possible. The permanent welfare of 
the people and the safety of republican prin- 
ciples depend upon narrowing the action of 
government, and leaving the growth of insti- 
tutions to the free, expansive impulses of 
the people. But even the most rigid adhe- 
rent of the negative idea of government may 
find a good argument for supporting compul- 
sory education. The great function of sov- 
ereignty is to maintain the peace; govern- 
ment is simply a large and comprehensive 
police, and a police may as justly organize 
its forces to prevent crime as to punish it. 
Inasmuch as our security largely depends 
upon the elevation of the masses, upon the 
extinction of that vice which breeds and 
festers in low places, and which only educa- 
tion can penetrate and scatter, it becomes en- 
tirely within the legitimate scope of govern- 
ment to attempt its control by preventive 
means. We must make war upon crime at 
both ends—upon the causes that lie at the 
root of it, and upon its ripe fruition in the 
person of the criminal at the bar. 

But general public education, to attain 
the desired end, must in a measure change 
its methods. Mr. Beecher thinks that every 
child should be instructed in the rudimentary 
principles of reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, and in the higher principles of po- 
litical economy and honesty. No one can 
easily find fault with this programme, so far 
as it goes. But, if we hope to make general 








education contribute to the welfare of the 
people and advance the public interests, we 
must engraft upon this elementary formula an 
industrial department. The public can never 
be concerned in producing in government- 
schools a merely literary culture. Weshould 
make a fatal mistake if our course of edu- 
cation should widely, as it does now par- 
tially, simply stimulate fastidious tastes and 
precocious dilettanteism, filling the young 
mind with unrest and a host of discontents, 
and opening up impracticable ambitions. 


* Our schools at present serve to fill the ranks 


of the lawyers, the doctors, the brokers, the 
politicians, but pretty nearly empties the 
workshops. What we need in the great pop- 
ular mass is honesty, healthful ambition in 
the avenues of honest toil, and such culture 
as shall elevate and sweeten rather than fill 
with disquiet. Give children gathered in from 
the streets the elementary instruction desired 
by Mr. Beecher, but be sure and give their 
minds an industrial bent. Teach them not 
merely books, but things. Lay the founda- 
tion for that knowledge in the development of 
which their own happiness will be best secured 
and the permanent interests of the commu- 
nity advanced. Mr. Beecher, in the lecture 
we have referred to, enters into a comparison 
of the benefits of education in New England, 
as shown by the number of inventors who 
claim that section as their home. Inven- 
tion has been one of the banes of America. 
In nine cases out of ten it arises from the 
desire of a short-cut to fortune, and bas filled 
our workshops with restless spirits and the 
Patent-Office with wild plans, all to the great 
detriment of practical industry. While our 
artisans have been inventing and scheming for 
rapid riches, technical skill in America has 
notably declined. In nearly every branch of 
industry the best workmen come from abroad, 
and the things we so often brag of as the re- 
sults of American genius are the products of 
foreign-trained skill simply paid for by Ameri- 
can capital. That our inventors have done great 
things, that the prevalent restlessness has 
produced, amid a multitude of idle schemes, 
a few notably good devices, no one can justly 
deny. But it is nevertheless true that aspi- 
ration for patent-rights so commonly indulged 
in diverts the ambition from technical excel- 
lence into hopeless and commonly idle ex- 
periment. And our American artisans, more- 
over, are educated in so many different things 
that they turn from one avocation to an- 
other with a facility fatal to any highly- 
developed skill in any. We need in this 
country a much higher technical training; 
we need better designers, better workmen, a 
better taste, a greater honesty and faithful- 
ness in labor. And, if the government is to 
undertake a general education of the people, 
it is incumbent upon it to see that its meth- 
ods tend to bring about the results we have 
indicated. If it should prove impracticable 
to give the industrial arts a place in the cur- 
riculum, instruction may at least have a prac- 
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tical and scientific direction ; and, instead of 
making the school-room an arena for purely 
literary contests, we should render it a pre- 
paratory discipline for industrial effort. 


—— The melancholy consequence of Mr. 
Greeley’s presidential aspirations has, ere 
this reaches our readers, received its large 
measure of comment and sympathy. While 
the nomination of Mr. Greeley was hailed by 
some people with pleasure, because it would 
import, they said, so much humor into the 
campaign, how few thought it would lead to 
one of the saddest tragedies in our history! 
That, instead of humor and good - natured 
satire, the Cincinnati nomination should have 
led to a campaign in which the invective was 
ferocious, the satire malignant, the charges 
and the counter-charges almost without one 
qualifying circumstance of moderation or de- 
cency, was little expected by those who in- 
dulged in the anticipation we have men- 
tioned ; and yet there is no better-established 
fact in human chronicles than that apostasy, 
real or charged, breeds the most ferocious 
passions in the breasts of those who once 
were friends. The personal assaults in the 
campaign Mr. Greeley is said to have felt 
acutely ; and he more especially suffered from 
the merciless pictorial satires that one great 
master of this art so persistently levelled at 
him. That Mr. Nast’s cartoons went beyond 
the legitimate scope of satire is generally 
conceded ; for, instead of being merely good- 
humored laughs, they were animated with a 
ruthless disregard of every thing which in a 
long life had been honorable, and were filled 
with a bitterness that gave to their ridicule a 
sharpness the firmest nerves and the most in- 
sensible spirit would have shrunk from. It is 
quite true the anti-Republican satires were 
animated by no better feeling; but they, for 
the most part, while detestably gross, were 
altogether feeble and pointless. This element 
in the campaign added to its malignancy; 
but on all sides the clamor was stunning, and 
the fierceness amazing, in view of the really 
few issues at stake. It was a personal con- 
test ; it brought to the surface a vast bitter- 
ness engendered in the cliques of party ; and 
it has culminated in a tragedy that may well 
give the politicians pause. Some foreign cir- 
cumstances, it is true, contributed to the la- 
mentable catastrophe: the demise of Mr, 
Greeley’s wife, and a long watching at her 
death-bed, coming at a moment when over- 
worked by the exacting labors of a personal 
canvass, and excited by the passions of the 
campaign, with the imminent threat of its 
miscarriage, proved too great a strain for 
the already over-stimulated mind, and so 
hastened the catastrophe. We observe a 
disposition to hold up Mr. Greeley’s fate 
as a warning to the ambitious. Assured- 
ly there is no evil in aspiring to public 
honors in a republic. That Mr. Greeley’s am- 
bition was unwise could only be determined 
by the result. He was known to be greatly 


popular; it was certain he held the affection- 
ate appreciation of enormous numbers of his 
fellow-men. A long, brilliant career as a jour- 
nalist had rendered him one of the best-known 
men in the land. Certain eccentricities of 
tastes and manners had brought upon him a 
kindly mirth, but his large nature, his capa- 
cious mind, his active sympathies, his upright- 
ness of character, had always won the respect 
even of those who opposed his theories. Men 
had laughed, but underneath often existed a 
genuine liking for the eccentric, courageous, 
p large-natured philosopher. Hence, these were 
supposed to be sufficient reasons for his can- 
didature, aud under such conditions any pub- 
lic man is justified in offering himself for the 
suffrages of the people, unless we accept the 
theory that party obligations overrule every 
other consideration. The important fact was 
overlooked by his friends that, while people 
could heartily sympathize with the distin- 
guished reformer and journalist, the very qual- 
ities that made him distinguished would, in 
popular estimation, be dangerous in the respon- 
sible head of a nation. But this misapprehen- 
sion scarcely affects the justice of the case. 
Other men besides Mr. Greeley, and great men 
too, have erred in estimating their true posi- 
tion before the public. The greatest mistake of 
Mr. Greeley and his friends was in attempting 
to bring together elements naturally asunder, 
in offering to a political body a name identi- 
fied with almost every political measure the 
party opposed. But let us forget mistakes 
and misjudgments, which the wisest men of- 
ten make without bringing ruin upon them- 
selves, and surrender ourselves to the largest 
sympathy for the man struck down so lamen- 
tably in the midst of a great career. His fate 
disarms criticism. If he erred, he has paid a 
price which should abash his bitterest enemy. 
And, whatever his defects of character, he 
possessed qualities of mind and heart, a ca- 
pacity of intellect and nobility of nature, 
which won for him an almost passionate 
friendship among those who knew him best, 
and which the greatest, oblivious of all his 
infirmities, may now bow before and honor. 


The popular impression that power- 
ful princes are generally able to have their 
own way in marital matches, is not altogether 
a well-founded one, as more than one histor- 
ical example proves. An entertaining and 
valuable book, just published in Paris and 
London, reveals that the unfortunate James 
II. of England, perhaps the best-abused and 
most fulsomely praised of English monarchs, 
found much difficulty in getting a second 
wife. The work is entitled “ The Last Stuarts 
at Saint-Germain,” and is the result of many 
years’ labor on the part of the Marchesa 
Campagna di Cavelli, an English lady by 
birth, an Italian by marriage and adoption. 
This lady has had a hobby for searching out, 
in all directions, the literary remains and 
even the bodily relics of the last Stuarts; 





and the result is, a very valuable historical 





compilation, giving many fresh impressions 
of famous characters, and affording a curious 
commentary upon the vicissitudes of royal 
papers, as well as of royal corpses. It ap- 
pears from this that “James died, as he had 
lived in his later years, in the most fervent 
spirit of piety, with forgiveness on his lips 
toward all whom he considered his enemies.” 
This should soften the impression left of 
James by Macaulay’s very severe and clearly 
partisan judgment. But perhaps the most 
interesting part of the volume is that con- 
cerning Mary of Modena, and James’s second 
marriage: He had already contracted a mé- 
salliance with Anne Hyde, which shocked even 
Clarendon, the lady’s father; and only the 
stern remonstrances of King Charles dis- 
suaded him from committing a second 
breach of royal propriety by espousing Su- 
sanna, daughter of Sir Henry Bellasys, 
Charles saw that the duke was determined 
to marry, and so sent Lord Peterborough to 
the Continent in search of a fitting bride. 
Peterborough’s peregrinations were distress- 
ingly wearisome and discouraging, and it was 
only after repeated failures that he narrowly 
succeeded. He first tried to engage the hand- 
some Princess of Wiirtemberg, and found it 
difficult to avoid the persuasions of Louis 
XIV. in favor of his cousin, the Duchess of 
Guise. On receiving a portrait of Mary Bea- 
trice of Modena, however, he went into ecsta- 
sies over it, and received instructions to pro- 
ceed at once to Italy in quest of her. But 
even the dazzling prospect of sharing the 
puissant throne of England failed to lure the 
princess, who had resolutely devoted herself 
to religious seclusion, and again and again 
rejected the envoy’s advances. Peterborough 
did not hesitate to withdraw the proposition 
which he had made to, and had been accepted 
by, the Princess of Wiirtemberg, which must 
have distressed her sorely, as it is not to be 
supposed that a princess is less sensitive to 
“the mitten” than less exalted ladies. The 
gallant earl was not to be repulsed by a first 
or second refusal, and laid heavy siege to the 
Modenan princess with every weapon of his 
diplomatic armory, and every ally whom he 
could summon to his succor. These allies 
were formidable indeed, and at last prevailed. 
The English king sent pressing messages; 
Louis’s envoy was equally earnest ; and, more 
curious than all, the pope himself besought 
his fair daughter to make the sacrifice for 
the good of the Church in an heretic land. 
She yielded with many tears ; did not conceal 
her aversion when she was brcught face to 
face with her gaunt and swarthy bridegroom ; 
but lived to love him well and faithfully, and 
through long, widowed years to mourn him 
bitterly. Peterborough’s description of her, 
when he first saw her, was: “She was tall 
and admirably shaped ; her complexion was 
of the last degree of fairness, her hair black 
as jet; so were her eyebrows and her eyes; 
but the latter so full of light and sweetness, 
as they did dazzle and charm too.” 
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—— By the death of Sir John Bowring, 
England has lost one of her most versatile 
scholars and enlightened and active public 
men. Sir John’s learning was rather varied 
and useful than profound, while his career in 
Parliament and as a diplomatist was full of 
excellent results, not only to his own, but to 
many countries. He belonged to that class 
of English statesmen who take a pride in 
uniting to a familiarity with affairs a graceful 
erudition, and in seeking an honorable fame 
through several channels. His earlier career 
was one of study and literary effort; he knew 
Bentham, and believed in him; was one of 
the first writers in the Westminster Review, in 
whose pages he won reputation as a trenchant 
writer on philosophical and economical topics, 
and of which he was subsequently, for some 
years, editor; and edited Bentham’s works 
after his death. Sir John Bowring devoted 
much attention to languages, and became fa- 
miliar with Scandinavian, Russian, Magyar, 
Dutch, Portuguese, and Spanish authors. 
His works embrace a wide range as regards 
subjects, and it is difficult to say whether his 
“Matins and Vespers,” containing some of 
the most beautiful hymns in the language, his 
political essays, or his works upon antiqui- 
ties, will chiefly preserve his fame. He did 
English readers a genuine service by his 
translations, which have been pronounced ad- 
mirable, and reach over a large field, from 
reproductions of Scandinavian legends and 
poems to those of Chinese and Hungarian 
fiction. In this capacity he probably stood 
unrivalled in the world of linguists. Besides 
these, he wrote entertaining descriptions of 
the countries through which he travelled, 
among them the Philippine Islands and Siam, 
and was a poet of by no means small pre 
tensions, Sir John was in Parliament for 
eight or ten years, and while in the House 
proved one of its busiest and most courageous 
members. He championed ovpressed peo- 
ples, supported electoral and financial reform 
with zeal and ability, and endeavored to in- 
troduce the decimal system of currency for 
English money. He occupied, at a critical 
period, the consulate at Canton, and then the 
embassy in China; and, when the English 
took possession of Hong-Kong, became its 
governor, and afterward succeeded in con- 
cluding a valuable commercial treaty with 
Siam. Seldom has so active and variously 
useful a life been led, even in England; a 
life romantic, eventful, almost uniformly suc- 
cessful in each several end; fruitful alike 
in entertaining, instructing, and practically 
serving the public. In private character Sir 
John Bowring was distinguished for his affa- 
bility and social qualities, considerable con- 
versational powers, and a lively and sympa- 
thetic benevolence. His social circle was a 
wide one, and among his friends were counted 
many of the celebrated men of the day, par- 
ticularly of the literary and philosophical 
coterie of Westminster Reviewers and thought- 
ful radicals of which that periodical is the 





special organ. He was a Fellow of the Royal 
Society, and an interested participant in its 
proceedings, and held, besides, many titles 
and distinctions from foreign sovereigns and 
learned bodies. 





MINOR MATTERS AND THINGS. 


Among the alterations and im- 
provements going on for some time past in 
the various breathing-places of New York, 
those in Union Square, from the central na- 
ture of its location, have attracted the most 
general notice, and wonder has often been ex- 
pressed that the work has not been pushed 
more rapidly to completion. Situated at the 
head of our principal thoroughfare, and di- 
viding the stream of travel that flows past it 
to all parts of the city above Fourteenth 
Street, it is safe to say that the unsightly 
heaps of rubbish that so long have disfigured 
its site have been seen by almost every in- 
habitant of Manhattan Island. Those who 
remember the high iron fence and massive 
gates which gave the old enclosure the ap- 
pearance of a cemetery rather than of a 
pleasure-ground, will recognize the vast im- 
prevement that has been made. Like Mad- 
ison Square, it is now entirely open, sur- 
rounded by a simple curb, without posts or 
chains. The former geometrical paths have 
given place to smooth, cemented walks of 
graceful curve, that wind around plats of 
sward dotted with trees and shrubs. The 
fountain retains its ancient site, but is to be 
reconstructed of variegated granites after a 
beautiful design somewhat similar to the one 
now building in the City Hall Park. 

But the most important change is 
the setting apart of a space at the north end of 
the square for public meetings and parades. 
This has long been needed, and it is surprising, 
notwithstanding the great amount of money 
that has been expended on our squares and 
parks, that such a place has never been provid- 
ed before. In old times the people were wont 
to meet in the City Hall Park, but the march 
of improvement long ago left that behind. 
For some years past the open spaces north 
of the Cooper Institute and south of Union 
Square have been the only places appropri- 
ated to public meetings, although the use of 
both has seriously impeded travel. The new 
location is not open to this objection, and af- 
fords more room and better accommodations 
for a large crowd. A portion of the square 
on the north side has been cut off by a line 
of curb parallel to the buildings opposite, and 
extending from Broadway to Fourth Avenue, 
thus widening that part of Seventeenth Street, 
and making of it a fine plaza or parade- 
ground. This space, paved like the remain- 
der of the street, will be left open for ordi- 
nary travel, but on public occasions can be 
railed in by posts and chains. Here a cottage 
has been erected, with a platform for public 
speakers, while lamp-posts, ornamental flag- 
staffs, and suitable arrangements for the hang- 
ing of lanterns and transparencies, are pro- 
vided. ll this is good, as far as it goes, but 
we are sorry that the rostrum and the bpild- 
ing at its back had not been constructed of 
more durable material than painted wood. 





The architect has done, perhaps, all that he 
could with the means at his command, yet 
every person of taste and culture must regret 
the erection of any more ephemeral struct- 
ures in our public places. It is time that the 
great city of the New World advanced beyond 
the pine-board-and-shingle stage, and did 
something for the future. 

The decline of individuality is one 
of the modern charges against civilization. 
Contact with people, we are told, rubs off 
angles, and smooths everybody into a likeness 
to his neighbor. This is true, no doubt, so 
far as regards the externals of men and wom- 
en, but a further investigation would show, 
we imagine, that high culture leads to what 
Herbert Spencer calls differentiation, and that 
mentally the tendency is more and more tow- 
ard individuality. Was ever literature more 
varied in its themes, original in its specula- 
tions, or diverse in style than at present? 
The spirit of the age is notably inquisitive. 
Science pushes her inquiries with defiant cour- 
Age, philose=“.y assails the most fortified po- 
sitions, and history reverses boldly some of 
her most cherished convictions. The poets 
have thrown off authority, and each versifier 
struggles for originality of form. The novel- 
ists have broken through tradition, and were 
never so audacious, inventive, and indepen- 
dent in topics and tréatment as now. Eccen- 
tricities of person or of mind are, doubt 
less, often the product of narrow existence, 
but intellectual boldness and originality flour. 
ish best in those communities where civili- 
zation and culture are at their highest. The 
early period of a literature is the imaginative 
one; imitation and set formulas follow; then 
comes a great stimulus, as the result of ripe 
culture, in which we discover the frees indi- 
viduality of expression and the largest liberty 
of opinion. 

Until the present day the terrible 
practice of the vendetta, for which Corsica 
has so long been preéminently notorious, has 
lingered also in the more secluded districts 
of the island of Sardinia, and a very interest- 
ing and picturesque reconciliation scene, be- 
tween factions at feud for centuries, recently 
took place near Castel-Sardo, in the diocese 
of Sassari, in the north of the island. The 
contending clans numbered together some 
twelve hundred souls. They were ranged 
opposite to each other, and at a given signal 
nineteen heads of families of either side 
stepped forward and clasped hands. They 
then solemnly swore to cease from all enmity, 
and to forgive reciprocally all injuries. The 
day concluded with feasting and fraterniza- 
tion. The bishop of the diocese and the pre- 
fect of Castel-Sardo were present, and it was 
computed that not less than two thousand 
people were on the ground. To give the ut- 
most formality and solemnity to the sacra- 
mental proceedings, they were duly recorded 
by an officer of the law. It is curious how 
this spirit of vendettaism seems inclined to 
linger, especially in islands—presumably from 
the very fact of the isolation of their natives. 
In Corsica it is not even yet entirely ex- 
tinct; and not five years ago Archbishop 
Leahy, an Irish Roman Catholic prelate, per- 
suaded some of his Tipperary lambs to go 
through a scene similar to that which has 
been enacted in Sardinia. 
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Count von Arnim, the German am- 
bassador, who was lately reported to have 
resigned his appointment, has resumed resi- 
dence at Paris, where he and his aééachés find 
th ives cond ed to what very nearly 
amounts to social ostracism, so far as French 
society is concerned, A correspondent writes : 
“T heard one of the members of the Ger- 
man embassy say last winter, ‘If it were not 
for the Americans, I don’t know what would 
become of us!’ And even among their Amer- 
ican friends matters do not always run 
smoothly for them, as witness the following 
incident: ‘A member of the embassy went to 
pay an evening visit at.an American house, 
and was told that there had been company at 
dinner. Being, however, on the footing of a 
friend, he went up, notwithstanding this inti- 
mation, to pay his visit. As soon as he entered 
the room, a French personage of consequence, 
in whose honor the dinner had chiefly been giv- 
en, immediately left them. The lady of the 
house thereupon became put out and angry, and 
intimated something to the effect that the Ger- 
man had better not have come uninvited. 
Thereupon the German withdrew too, and, as 
you may suppose, the harmony of the even- 
ing was seriously interrupted.’” French gen- 
tlemen ought to be above such petty spite; 
it is profoundly contemptible, and quite un- 
worthy of “la grande nation.” 

We advocated, some weeks ago, 
the use of steam as a motive power for the 
propulsion of the cars on our street-railways, 
and we are glad to notice that an attempt has 
been made to realize the project. A trip, 
which was sufficiently successful for a first 
trial, was made last month over the Bleecker- 
Street line, by a car that fulfilled apparently 
all the required conditions. It moved easily, 
was stopped and started without difficulty, 
consumed its own smoke, and made but little 
noise. The car was, in all respects, like the 
ordinary street-car, with the exception that 
the front platform and the place usually oc- 
cupied by the front door were filled by the 
boiler, which was so jacketed that no heat 
from it was perceptible. A few horses along 
the line were startled at seeing a vehicle with- 
out any perceptible motor, but that is of minor 
consideration. Animals in the country be- 
come used to locomotive engines, with all 
their bell-ringing and whistling; and there is 
no reason why city horses should not be sim- 
ilarly educated. Some of our city journals, 
while acknowledging that steam possesses all 
the advantages of horses for street-car pro- 
pulsion, oppose its adoption because it would 
inure to the advantage of the companies rather 
than to that of the public. This reasoning 
seems to us to be fallacious. We believe that 
steam-cars, even if no additional speed were 
attained, could be run with more regularity 
and with less loss of time than horse-cars. 
Everybody who uses our street-railways knows 
how frequent are the detentions on all the 
lines on account of disabled horses. To say 
nothing of the late epidemic, which was 
merely an incident not likely to occur again 
for years, there are times during the heat of 
éummer, and in the slippery season of winter, 
when no dependence can be placed on the 
regularity of the street-cars. Cars propelled 
by ateam would not be affected by heat, nor 








by icy pavements, and, in case of a heavy 
fall of snow, would aid materially in clearing 
the track. And, if steam-power is cheaper 
than horse-power in the proportion of five to 
eight, as is claimed, the companies could 
afford to reduce the fares, ana to provide bet- 
ter accommodations. 

The observing and fastidious citi- 
zen who at noonday finds himself in the vicin- 
ity of restaurants—in New York it would be 
difficult to find a region, in the lower half of 
the city, that does not abound with them—is 
either disgusted or amused, according to his 
temperament, at one strange manifestation. 
Nearly every man he meets, whether of high 
or low degree, is industriously occupied in 
masticating his toothpick. Some are en- 
gaged in devoting the pick to its legitimate 
duty, others chewing the end as if they de- 
rived some sort of solace from the occupa- 
tion, and others carrying between their lips 
this reminder of their recent refection, as if 
loath to part with it. Of course, he is only 
a slave to trifles who ventures a protest 
against this display. If gentlemen like to 
carry into the street reminiscences of their 
meals, if they disregard that social obligation 
which requires people to complete their per- 
sonal adjustment before going into public, 
who shall deny them in a country where 
everybody asserts his fundamental privilege 
of doing, in all these things, just as he 
pleases ? 

The Scott statue in the Central 
Park is placed altogether too near the prome- 
nade. A row of such statues, extending on 
each side of the walk, would have the effect 
of apparently greatly narrowing it—would be 
ruinous, in fact, to the spaciousness and beau- 
ty of this famous place. The Scott statue, 
moreover, by its great size, dwarfs the Shake- 
speare standing near ; and we learn that the 
Lafayette statue, to be erected on the other 
side in the same line, will be considerably 
smaller even than the Shakespeare. An ave- 
nue of statues in the Mall would be an ad- 
mirable feature, provided it is characterized 
by unity of plan and harmony of proportions ; 
but a row of figures of all sizes and colors, and 
in endless diversity of style, would be exces- 
sively distasteful. Before it is too late, let 
the Park Commission consider this well, and 
begin action by removing the Scott statue to 
a place under the trees, fully twenty feet back 
from the walk. 

The worthy burghers of Rotter- 
dam, famed for their love of the long-bowled 
pipe, should rear a monument of meerschaum 
to Mynherr van Klaes. This was, according 
to all accounts, the very hero and king of 
smokers ; and has just departed this life, at a 
patriarchal age, in a suburb of the quaint old 
town. Mynherr van Dunk, who lived in the 
last century, was famous for his powers as a 
beer-drinker ; and poesy—perhaps it is poetic 
license—attributes to him the toast, that “a 
Dutchman’s draught might be as deep as 
Zuyder Zee.” As he won immortality by the 
beer he drank, so the not less illustrious Van 
Klaes bids fair to stand unique in history, as 
not only a puffer of the fragrant weed, but as 
the zealous celebrator of its virtues. Sir 
Walter Raleigh, Jean Nicot, and Palmerston, 
fade into fumigatory littleness beside him. 





He was rich, this Van Klaes, and had built 
him a palatial suburban mansion, wherecf the 
most spacious and most sumptuously deco- 
rated apartment was devoted to a history of 
tobacco by illustration. There were exhibited 
to his worthy Dutch friends specimens of ev- 
ery kind and quality of tobacco grown in re- 
gions known to commerce, cured in every 
manner familiar to science; an exhaustive 
collection of cigars and cigarettes, betraying 
the fumigant peculiarities of every nation; 
and a supply of pipes such as filled the epi- 
curean smoker with envy and admiration. 
“Here,” says an account of this singular mu- 
seum, “he had the clumsy bowl and thick 
stem of Sir Walter Raleigh’s short clay, 
thence down through all known varieties of 
fashion and manufacture—wooden, porcelain, 
metallic—to the modern meerschaum and 
brier-root. He had the black, earthen pipe 
of Nubia, the pipe of horn puffed by the 
Kaffre, the Chinaman’s tiny bowls of brass 
for deadly opium, the red Indian’s tomahawk- 
pipe, and the superb, machine-like hookahs 
of India. Nargile and jasmine-sticks from 
Egypt, dainty-carved sea-foam of Trebizond, 
Irish dudeens, Broseleys a yard long, and 
Leyden straws of twice that length—Van 
Klaes had them all.” Having made through 
life a study of pipes and tobacco and their 
use, he consistently wound up his earthly 
existence with a homage to their benignant 
powers. By his will he directed that his 
coffin should be lined throughout with pieces 
of Havana cigar-boxes; that packages of 
“French caporal” and “ dry-cut, Dutch gold- 
en leaf” should be put below his feet, and 
that his specially-beloved and most compan- 
ionable pipe should be laid ready at his 
hand; thus signifying that he did not de- 
spair of indulging himself, when he passed 
into another world, in what had been his per- 
petual solace here. 

If we would secure comfort—or 
rather an approach to comfort—in street-car 
travelling, we must abolish the rear platform, 
for the necessity imposed upon every person 
entering a car of forcing himself through the 
unsavory crowd that gathers, with gregari- 
ous instincts, around the conductor, is enough 
to induce a general abandonment of this 
mode of travel. How ladies ever consent to 
enter a car is surprising ; but, of course, tired 
limbs compel them to endure the disgusting 
experience, with what vehemence of protest 
we may sometimes imagine. The rear plat- 
form has become, on all our car-lines, an in- 
tolerable nuisance. Even when there is an 
abundance of room within the car, the slov- 
enly and stupid management of these lines 
compels every passenger entering or leaving 
the vehicle to squeeze between obtruding 
knees, to swallow in the passage volumes of 
bad breath and vile tobacco-smoke, and to 
be impinged upon more greasy citizens than 
his stomach can always easily stand. Now, 
as the superintendents are too incompetent 
to keep the ingress and egress of the vehicles 
clear by the present method of construction, 
they ought to adopt some other. Fortunately, 
there is a model for them to adopt. In Phila- 
delphia, and, we believe, also in Brooklyn, 
there are cars which place the conductor on 
an outside elevated seat at the extreme end 
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of the car, with oblique entrance- ways on 
each side that open directly into the car. 
The conductor does not enter the car, receiv- 
ing his fare through a window. It gratifies 
one’s spirit of revenge to see these gossiping 
gentlemen compelled to sit in solitary isola- 
tion; but still there is fear that the open 
window would, if generally adopted, prove a 
fascination to idle travellers, and a crowd of 
tobacco-spitters and smokers assemble around 
it, if indeed for no other purpose than to ren- 
der getting in and out the car difficult and 
disagreeable to other people. Some Yankee 
will have to invent a device for shaking pas- 
sengers well down in front by elevations of 
the rear; for such is the charm some people 
experience in getting in the way, and being 
exactly where they ought not to be, that 
nothing less powerful than the law of gravita- 
tion could ever settle them down to their 
proper places. 





Correspondence. 


Our Nameless Nation. 


Tu the Editor of Appletons’ Journal. 

Sm: My experience in Italy convinces me 
that one more measure is necessary to complete 
our national independence. Undoubtedly those 
who have jogged on these many years, com- 
placently imagining that the Declaration of 
Independence, and the surrender at Yorktown, 
finished that business, will be somewhat sur- 
prised. I am not the first, however, to discover 
that one thing more is wanted, and that is a 
national name. Every American abroad must 
have been obliged to confess that, as regards 
the rest of the world, we are a nation without 
& name; and, as a consequence, that the dis- 
tinct and independent national existence, of 
which we are so proud, is completely concealed 
under appellations which we share with the 
subjects of a dozen governments. 

At home we are so accustomed to call our- 
selves Americans, quietly assuming ourselves 
to be the only Americans under the sun, that 
it seems almost preposterous that there should 
be any confusion in the title, or that any but 
ourselves should set up a claim to it. They 
Americans! What an idea! Why, they are 
Canadians, or Cubans, or Brazilians — never 
heard them called Americans before. These 
were the ideas with which I came abroad. I 
called myself an American, as one uses a visit- 
ing-card, and expected to find that word an 
ample introduction, and, according to what I 
had been told on many a Fourth of July, a 
spell of power and freedom that carried con- 
sternation and trembling to the thrones of 
tyranny. 

Instead, I found my identity vanishing in a 
mist of doubt. An American? Ah, indeed! 
From Buenos Ayres, I presume? It was neces- 
sary to inquire what language 1 spoke—per- 
haps I understood English? Ocular proof as 
to the color of my complexion was needed— 
whether it was brown, white, or black. But, 
worst of all for my patriotic pride, was the 
discovery that the word I had fondly imagined 
the sacred synonyme of liberty—American— 
was equally the symbol for the tyranny that 
oppresses Cuba, and the anarchy that destroys 
Mexico. 

It is plain enough how it comes to pass that 
Americans on the Continent of Europe are so 
often called English. Whatever significance it 
may have among ourselves, the term American 





does not represent us — English - speaking 
whites of the United States—to the rest of the 
world. On the contrary, its use obliterates 
distinctions of race, boundaries of states, dif- 
ferences between governments—all the pecul- 
iar attributes of nationality—more effectually 
than ever the Paris Commune could. A word 
of such general import can have no definite 
meaning except that given by the associations 
and connections of the person or people using 
it. To the Italian, American will have one 
signification ; to ourselves, another and widely 
different. Thus, having no word to express 
them, and so preserve them in mind, foreign- 
ers often lose sight of those particular char- 
acteristics that distinguish nationality in the 
more comprehensive, more generally known, 
but secondary characteristics of race; and, ig- 
noring the separation of two hundred years, 
the independence of a century, call us—Eng- 
lish. To this more logical appellation I, for 
one, have an equal objection. What is it but 
a mark of subordination, a humiliating remi- 
niscence of ancient dependence, to be known 
to the world by the name of the nation whose 
authority we have long since expressly repudi- 
ated, to cling to the skirts of a mother from 
whose rule we have revolted? What Irishman 
will suffer himself to be called English, long 
as has been his connection with England, and 
vain as his efforts at separation have proved? 
Much more should our actual independence 
exist in word as well as in reality. Language 
acknowledges it as well as treaties of peace. 
Here, then, is the difficulty: To call our- 
selves Americans is a solecism, to be called 
English a humiliation. As for every thing 
there is a representative word, can we consider 
our distinctive nationality completely estab- 
lished so long as, in the world of thought and 
speech, it lacks a specific nominal equivalent? 
But enough—TI leave the subject to the con- 
sideration of al] those—the countrymen of 
Washington and Lincoln—who feel it no honor 
to be continually confounded either with the 
helpless victims of anarchy, or with the grouty 
subjects of a queen. 
Jamns M. Trost. 


Muixan, Iraty, November, 1872. 





Viterary Hotes. 


R. FROUDE’S second series of ** Short 
Studies on Great Subjects’ (Charles 
Scribner & Co.) contains a number of essays 
on those leading questions which, for the last 
half-century, have been agitating the political 
circles of England. Though the style of ex- 
pression is quite different, yet the thoughts, 
by their similarity, at once recall to mind the 
essays of Carlyle in the same field, and the 
likeness is yet further augmented by mention 
of an ancient bishop, from whose firm and 
faithful rule of his bishopric Mr. Froude would 
seem to draw the same inference given by Mr. 
Carlyle in his history of the abbot. The first 
“study” notes the anomalies of Calvinism, 
and also gives, with a peculiar calmness and 
impartiality, a chronological view of the phil- 
osophic bases underlying all known creeds, 
A review of Dr. Newman on the “‘ Grammar 
of Assent,” while strongly critical, is not par- 
tisan. It is remarkable how the philosophers 
exercise the largest, loving lenity to that poetry 
and sentimentalism which has drawn Dr. New- 
man into the bosom of the Roman Church. 
This essay naturally leads into another on the 
prospects of Protestantism, which combats its 
hierarchal tendencies, as well as the scientific 
leaning toward Positivism. The colonial 





policy of England forms the subject for two 
more ‘studies,’ where Mr. Froude charges 
the government with a criminal apathy in re- 
gard to the depletion of her people by emigra- 
tion. A “Fortnight in Kerry” is merely a 
description of a visit to Ireland. The “ Re- 
ciprocal Duties of State and Subject’’ is some- 
what of a Jeremiad on the corruption of poli- 
tics, yet without pointing out a cure. The 
essay on “Progress” is in the same strain, 
including in its animadversions the ecclesi- 
astical, commercial, and social systems. With- 
out denying that progress has been made, the 
author yet insinuates that the vaunt runs far 
ahead of the actual accomplishment, and that 
the self-adulation of our own age and the 
undervaluing of all former wisdom, are far 
from indicating a healthy tone of mind. The 
* Eastern Question”’ claims a share of atten- 
tion, and the “‘ Scientific Method in History” 
concludes the volume. The general style is 
elegant, the thought invigorating, and the 
ideas, if not always original, are at least em- 
bodiments of that ancient wisdom which never 
grows unprofitable by repetition. 


One can scarcely help wishing that Ten- 
nyson had not published his latest poem, 
‘Gareth and Lynette.’’ It would perhaps be 
next to impossible for him to write without 
giving us some gems of thought, and drawing 
some pictures worthy of a master-hand; he 
has done both in this final addition to the 
““Tdyls,’”’ but, as a whole, it is impossible for 
even his most admiring friends to find it 
worthy of more than the “ faint praise’? which 
would ruin the work of any poet not already 
known tofame. The story is of a youth, who, 
fired with ambition to become a knight of the 
“Table Round,’”’ consents to serve a year in 
Arthur’s kitchen as a means to the end in 
view. In due time, elevated to knighthood, 
he undertakes the release of Lady Lyonors, 
held in durance by four grim villains, who 
have besieged her castle, determined to carry 
her off after the fashion of the times. One 
after another this knight, Gareth by name, 
overthrows his adversaries, despite the sneers 
of Lynette, a sister of Lyonors, who persists 
in calling him a “dish-water” knight, or 
rather knave, until won to admiration by his 
final success. We are left in doubt at the end 
as to which of the two sisters was wedded by 
Gareth— 

‘** And he that told the tale in older times 

Says that Sir Gareth wedded Lyonors, 
But he, that told it later, says Lynette.” 

The story is singularly unpoetical, and its 
treatment has failed to render it worthy of a 
place with the earlier “ Idyls,” some of which 
are almost beyond praise. As we have said, 
“Gareth and Lynette” is not without its 
beauties, and we are the more anxious to point 
them out after the disagreeable things that 
the keeping of a clear conscience has forced us 
to say. Tue journey of Gareth and his com- 
panions to Camelot is well described, and so is 
the city itself. The picture of Arthur on his 
throne is vivid, and there are some passages 
of much strength, like this, for instance: 

“For my wont hath ever been, 

To catch my thief, and then, like vermin here 

Drown him, and with a stone about hie neck, 

And under this wan water many of them 

Lie rotting, but at night let go the stone, 

And rise, and, flickering in a grimly light, 

Dance on the mere.” 

Scattered through the poem we find these 
charming lyrical bits 
“ O Morning Star that smilest in the blue, 

O Star, my morning dream hath proven true, 
Smile sweetly: thou, my loved, hath evitled op 
me, 
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“ O Sun that wakenest all to bliss or pain, 
O Moon that layest all to sleep again, 
Shine sweetly: twice my love hath smiled on 
me. 
“O dewy flowers that open to the sun, 
O dewy flowers that close when day is done, 
Close sweetly: twice my love hath smiled on me, 
“ O trefoil, sparkling on the rainy plain, 
O rainbow with three colors after rain, 
Shine sweetly: thrice my love hath smiled on 
me.” 
From the fact that the enemies of Lady 
Lyonors— 
“*_. proud in their fantasy call themselves the 
Day, 
Morning Star, and Noon Sun, and Evening Star, 
The fourth .... 
. +». the Night and oftener Death—”’ 


a critic (the Nation, we think) discovers that 
the poem symbolizes Constancy and Faith 
overcoming Time and Death. The conceit is 
so pretty that we devoutly wish it true. But, 
if it is, one cannot help wondering why Mr. 
Tennyson has been so careful to conceal what 
would add so much to the beauty of his poem. 


(Osgood & Co.) 


It is commonly supposed that Americans 
are the most omnivorous readers in the world. 
So far as newspapers are concerned, this is 
probably true, but we think the usual estimate 
as to our taste for books is exaggerated. Eng- 
lish books are higher priced than ours, and 
they depend largely for readers through the 
circulating libraries, where one book must ne- 
cessarily find many readers. Yet, notwith- 
standing these facts, it is not unusual to find 
their sales in excess of ours. We find in re- 
cent London journals reports of sales at the 
autumn trade-sale, by John Murray, which 
would seem to bear out our argument. Mr. 
Murray, at his annual sales, sirst entertains the 
trade at a dinner (what can Brother John do 
without well fortifying his inner man?) and 
then proceeds to offer his books in definite 
lots. Here are some of the results : 4,000 copies 
of the second volume of the Speaker’s ‘* Com- 
mentary of the Bible ;” 1,800 of Smith’s “* Dic- 
tionary of the Bible” (a book that has already 
had a very large circulation) ; 6,200 of Mr. Dar- 
win’s new work on the “ Expressions of the 
Emotions in Man and Animals” (these orders 
are in advance of publication); 7,200 Dr. 
Smith’s “ Latin-English and English-Latin 
Dictionary ;”? 16,200 Dr. William Smith’s 
“Latin Course;”’ 4,700 Dr. Smith’s “ Greek 
Course ;’’ 12,000 Murray’s ‘* Student’s Manu- 
als ;”” 8,000 Smith’s “‘ Industrial Biographies” 
(books that have outsold the American edi- 
tions at lower prices); 12,000 Dr. Smith’s 
smaller “ History,’ and so on through a long 
list. 


“The Woods and By-Ways of New Eng- 
land,” by Wilson Flagg (Osgood & Co.), is 
mainly given to the description of forest-trees. 
Interspersed through these essays are others 
of a more purely esthetic character, in which 
the author displays an ardent love for Nature, 
and signal ability in enlisting the sympathy 
of the reader. The specific purpose of the 
work may be gathered in a few words from the 
introduction : “I have written this volume not 
with any desire to stay the progress of those 
improvements which are necessary to the wants 
of an increasing population. ... But, as a 
river may to a certain extent be directed in its 
course, though it cannot be stopped, in like 
‘manner may the progress of the civilized arts 
be modified by a common intelligence, so as 
not to destroy the land whose population they 
sustain. My object is to inspire my readers 
with a love of Nature and simplicity of life, 





confident that the great fallacy of the present | 


age is that of mistaking the increase of the na- 
tional wealth for the advancement of civiliza- 
tion.”” The volume is printed and bound in 
excellent taste, and freely illustrated with Al- 
bert-type prints. 


A writer in Notes and Queries has unearthed 
some verses by one of the old-time poets, Mi- 
chael Drayton, which are strikingly like Ten- 
nyson’s “‘ Charge of the Light Brigade.’’ The 
subject is the “‘ Battle of Agincourt,” some of 
the stanzas running as follows: 

I. 

* Faire stood the Wind for France 
When we our Sayles advance, 
Nor now to prove our chance 

Longer will tarry ; 
But putting to the Mayne, 
At Kauz, the mouth of Seyne, 
With all his Martial] Trayne 
Landed King Harry. 
VIII. 

** They now to fight are gone, 
Armonr on armour shone, 
Drumme now to Drumme did grone, 

To heare was wonder; 
That with the Cryes they make, 
The very earth did shake, 
Trumpet to Trumpet spake, 
Thunder to Thunder. 
xy. 

* Upon Saint Crispin's day 
Fought was this Noble Fray, 
Which Fame did not delay 

To England to carry ; 
O when shall English Men 
With such acts fill a Pen, 
Or England breed againe 

Such a King Harry?” 


The movement and idea here given are so sim- 
ilar to those of Mr. Tennyson’s poem as to ren- 
der it probable that they served as its model. 
If not, we have a curious case of duplicated in- 
vention. 


La Gattina’s “‘ Preliminaries to the Roman 
Question of M. Edmond About,” published 
originally in French, some ten years ago, has 
been rendered into English by Robert E. 
Peterson, M. D., and issued by Peterson & 
Brothers, under the title of ‘‘ Rome and the 
Papacy.” The work is mainly devoted to 
criticism of the personal characters of the 
popes of the nineteenth century, and of various 
dignitaries of the Church in Rome, and to a re- 
view of events in Italy bearing upon the ques- 
tion of papal government, closing with strict- 
ures upon the life and character of Pius IX., 
and arguments for the abolition of the tempo- 
ral power of the papacy, and the unity of Italy, 
with Rome as its capital. The prediction, ful- 
filled in 1870, is made of the settlement of the 
question by the Italians themselves on the 
withdrawal of the French troops. The work 
is written in a popular style, and the transla- 
tion is easy and flowing. 


On one of the pageant days of modern 
Rome, a meditative spectator, saddened by the 
empty pomp and vanity, turns from these to 
gaze upon the celebrated group of statuary, the 
Laocoon, muses upon its history, and draws 
therefrom sundry reflections, didactic and 
somewhat theological. Under this guise Dr. 
Holland, in the “Marble Prophecy,’’? marks 
the eternal existence of the natural and truly 
sublime against the fleeting artificialities of 
religious displays. The ideas in the poem are 
true, and always beautifully expressed, yet the 
subject is so trite that it would be difficult to 
invest it with a glow of poetic interest. There 
is, however, a smoothness and exquisite pol- 


ish about both thought and diction that rep- 
| ders it very pleasant meditative reading; and, 
if any of its harsher critics will take the trouble 
to give it a second perusal, we are much mis- 
taken if their opinions will not be changed, 
In the shorter lyrics completing the volume, 
the author succeeds better than in the labored 
heroic verse. We meet with some such lines 
as this: 
“Years steal away with silent feet,” 


and the general tone of these minor efforts be- 
tokens much poetic instinct.. (Scribner, Arm- 
strong & Co.) 


No more charming gift--book has ever been 
issued in America than the illustrated edi- 
tion of Bryant’s “‘ Little People of the Snow,” 
just issued from the press of D. Appleton & 
Co. The drawings in this volume are all 
made by Mr. Alfred Fredericks, who exhibits 
singular taste, imagination, and felicity of 
execution. The drawings are admirably en- 
graved by Mr. Bobbett, and are printed with 
very striking effect, with a tint that, in some 
instances, gives the illustration almost the rich- 
ness and depth ofa painting. “ Little People 
of the Snow” is one of the few truly imagina- 
tive poems from the pen of Mr. Bryant, and a 
charming, exquisite story it is—a story that this 
illustrated version is likely to make a house- 
hold word in American families everywhere. 


‘*Marjorie’s Quest,’’ by Jeanie T. Gould 
(Osgood & Co.), relates the story of a found- 
ling heiress, the plot alternating between at- 
mospheres of Hibernian poverty, American 
aristocracy, and scenes of our late war. It 
gives an exhausting detail of irrelevant inci- 
dentals, and the book would be decidedly more 
interesting if condensed. er contra, there is 
a juvenile sprightliness about the narrative 
which, though wild, cannot be said to be im- 
probable. 


In a neat little work just issued by J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., we are presented with the 
Swedenborgian view of the “‘ Nature of Spirit, 
and of Man as a Spiritual Being.”’ Its author, 
the Rev. Chauncey Giles, who is one of the 
foremost thinkers and writers of the “ New 
Church” in this country, gives a very readable 
and clear presentation of its teachings con- 
cerning the world of spirits, and of life beyond 
the grave. 


Messrs. Appleton & Co. have gathered, in 
one noble octavo volume, all the Leather- 
Stocking Tales of Fenimore Cooper, which, il- 
lustrated with some forty designs by Darley, 
and richly bound, makes a very beautiful holi- 
day volume such as boy readers will look upon 
as a glorious treasury of romance and adven- 
ture, 


The scattered works of George Chapman, a 
play-writer of the seventeenth century, have 
been collected, and are soon to be published in 
London. As it has been asserted that Chap- 
man’s plays are a near approach in excellence 
to those of Shakespeare, the forthcoming edi- 
tion will be looked for with interest. 


Roberts Brothers are to issue a holiday edi- 
tion of “‘ Jean Ingelow’s Poems.” It will be 
beautifully illustrated, and contain a likeness 
of the author from a recent photograph. 


The second volume of Forster’s much-talked- 
of “ Life of Dickens” is passing through Lip- 
pincott’s press. 


Father Hyacinthe, it is said, is about estab- 
lishing a journal at Brussels, which is to be 





printed in three languages. 
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Home and Foreign Hotes. 


RECENT report of the British consul 
gives every | but a flattering ac- 
count of the condition of the industrial classes 
in Sicily. Many of the agricultural laborers 
live in miserable huts constructed of reeds 
and utterly destitute of furniture, their bed 
a litter of straw, and their sole property a few 
cooking-utensils. Others, exceptionally rich in 
the possession of a donkey, pigs, or fowls, 
share their habitations with them, and hence 
their hovels swarm with vermin, and the air is 
loaded with miasma. Workmen in the mines, 
when a village is not within walking-distance, 
come up out of the dark pits only to pass the 
night in holes dug in the hill-sides scarcely fit 
for the dens of wild-beasts. The English 
ricultural laborer is but little better off than 
his Sicilian brother. The cottages provided 
are frequently ready to tumble down on the 
unfortunate occupants’ heads, and often con- 
tain but one sleeping-room, in which the whole 
family must herd promiscuously. Some of 
the English journals are pleading for sanitary 
laws that shall do away with this state of 
things, which they consider a disgrace to their 
country. The voiceless have at last a voice to 
plead forthem. Thinkers all over the world 
are beginning to recognize that it is the duty 
of our century to see that poverty is no longer 
coupled with degradation. 


“‘ The ladies of New York,’ says the Wew- 
York Times, “render our thoroughfares one 
of the gayest scenes to be found in any part of 
the earth. Their beauty and their taste in 
dress have become proverbial, and every year 
adds to their fame in these respects. Perhaps 
our young ladies are taking more care of them- 
selves than used to be the rule a few years ago, 
and have learned to eat a good dinner instead 
of living on cakes and candies; but certain it 
is that we meet with more beautifully-rounded 
figures and rosy cheeks nowadays than were 
common formerly. Horse-riding and walking 
have come more into fashion, and there is no 
doubt that parents watch more carefully over 
the daily life of their children.” 


The coming generations must make haste 
if they would see Niagara, for it is stated, 
upon the supposed authority of Professor 
Agassiz, that, in nineteen centuries, Lake 
Erie will be emptied of water. In view of this 
prediction, so the wit of the World tells us, 
the Niagara hackmen have raised their fares, 
in order to make as much money as possible 
before the direful period arrives when the 
cataract shall be no more. 


The trustees of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art have ordered a duplicate of the best 
ae of the splendid collection in the 

outh Kensington Museum, London; and a 
still more satisfactory announcement is, that 
the rare and valuable objects of art, consisting 
of antique statues, superb vases, and rich spe- 
cimens of ancient sculpture and handiwork, 
recently discovered in the island of Cyprus, 
have just been secured at a large outlay. 


Leading Southern gentlemen have for sev- 
eral years been endeavoring to raise funds for 
the erection of a statue to Stonewall Jackson, 
but have so far failed to accomplish their pur- 
pose. Itis now intended to make a renewed 
effort by other means. Three handsome chro- 
mos, from subjects expressly painted for the 
purpose, have been issued for general circula- 
tion in the South, the proceeds from the sales 
of which to go to the statue-fund. 


The new St. Bartholomew’s Church in 
Madison Avenue, New York, is a very hand- 
some structure. The interior is elaborate] 
decorated in polychrome, and the various col- 
ored marbles of its pillars are supremely beau- 
tiful. The congregation is a very wealthy one, 
the proportion of pews put up forsale bringing 
the large sum of one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars. 


Herr Johann Strauss has written a letter 
to the Vienna TZagebdlatt, in which he speaks 
rather disparagingly of our American instru- 
mental musicians. He says he would have 
grdly remained for a year or longer in the 

nited States, but he ascertained, soon after 





his arrival in Boston, that he would be unable 
to find a sufficient number of good musicians 
to organize an effective orchestra. 


James T. Davis, an Englishman, who for 
ten years acted in New York as agent for the 
London Bramah patent-lock, has been sent, at 


‘St. Petersburg, for ten years to the gold-mines 


in the Ural Mountains on a charge of having 
stolen a number of precious stones from the 
private chapel of the Empress Maria Feodo- 
rowna in the Winter Palace 


A Scotch gentleman has presented Mr. Dis- 
raeli with a magnificently - carved, silver- 
mounted walking-stick, made from the wood 
which formed the stair leading to the dwelling- 
house in Kirkcaldy, which is supposed to have 
been the birthplace of Adam Smith, the author 
of “* The Wealth of Nations.” 


Europe has at present sixty-seven illus- 
trated papers. The @ s the largest 
circulation of all. Next comes the Stuttgart 
Ueber Landund Meer, of which nearly two hun- 
dred thousand copies are printed. The aggre- 
gate value of these sixty-seven papers is esti- 
mated at nine million dollars, 


A correspondent of the Paris Crusader, writ- 
ing from Rome, says that King Victor Emman- 
uel of Italy presents, at the present time, a most 
repulsive appearance, his complexion being as 
black as that of a negro, and his neck resti 
so deep in his shoulders that the long ends o 
his mustache lie on his breast. 


It is a curious fact that all the leading gen- 
erals of ce are of foreign descent.. Mac- 
Mahon is descended from Irish parents. Lad- 
mirault’s father is a Spani De Cissey 
comes from Belgium. ucrot’s grandfather 
was a German named Deckerath, and Laforest’s 
grandfather was a Swiss from Geneva. 


Two men at Copenhagen have been con- 
victed of selling spurious diplomas of the 
Philadelphia University. bg said the di- 
plomas were printed in New York by a mun 
named Japha. 


Kangaroo-tail is now sent from Australia to 
England. It makes a fine soup, and is in great 
favor with epicures. So the report is, but, for 
our part, we should prefer to test the matter 
before believing it. 


They say in Paris that President Thiers is 
suffering almost constantly from severe neu- 
ralgia, and that, if he resigns his office as presi- 
dent of the republic, it will be owing to this 
cause. 


The Public Library in Boston contains two 

thousand newspapers, American and English, 

iving an account of the assassination of 
vesiions Lincoln. 


Gambetta acknowledged “ee, to a 
ut 


Lyons merchant, that he was a Jew, but said 
he had not been in a synagogue since his 
eighth year. 


Among the newspapers which the pope has 
recently Saeed on the “‘ Index ny atorius”’ 
are the New-York Evening Mail, the New - York 
Times, Harper's Weekly, and the Independent. 


Berezowsky, who tried to murder Alexander 
II. of Russia in Paris, in 1867, is now a bar- 
keeper at a low restaurant in that city. 


Louis Napoleon’s son will soon enter the 
Naval School at Woolwich, England, under 
the name Louis Beauharnais. 


The Berlin National Zeitung says that Mr. 
George Bancroft might have the Prussian order 
of the Black Eagle if he would accept it. 


Merle d’Aubigné, the eminent theological 
scholar, left his family a comparatively large 
fortune. 

The constitutional struggle now takin 
place in Prussia, it is believed in Berlin, wi 
result in the abolition of the House of Lords. 

The Emperor Francis Joseph intends to 
have splendid statues of all the Emperors of 
Austria erected in Vienna next year. 

Fifteen hundred Jesuits have emigrated, 
since August Ist, from Germany to Austria. 

A man has been sent to prison in Bordeaux 
for calling President Thiers an old fool. 





A newspaper publisher at Bonn, on the 
Rhine, emphatically denies that Carl Schurs is 
his American correspondent. 


Edmond About asserts that, while in jail 
at Strasbourg, he was treated worse than 
France ever treated her galley-slaves. 


Bridal-dresses are now made very décolleté 
with short sleeves and long trains, elaborately 
trimmed with sprays of flowers. 


At least two hundred thousand dollars 
changed hands in Berlin on the result of our 
presidential election. 





Che Museum. 


Australian Aboriginals. 


UST now a great deal is being said and 
written about education: whether the 
mind of a boy is to be trained to its utmost ca- 
pability of receiving and retaining knowledge; 
or whether, instead, his head is to be crammed 
with technical facts in one or two branches. 
Yet it is just probable that but few school-boys 
in England, under whichever system they be 
brought up, could rightly answer the question, 
“* What is the color of an Australian native?” 
It is a common crime with “new chums” 
to.call the blacks ‘‘ natives,” thereby insulting 
many a true native within hearing; for be it 
known that blacks are “ blacks,’’ or, more po- 
litely, aboriginals, whereas ‘ natives” are of 
good English stock, doing full justice to their 
ancestors ; and they are, moreover, proud of 
their title of natives. 

Of the Australian black there are now two 
varieties, which may be respectively named 
tame and wild. The former is that most fre- 
quently seen, and presents about the most 
wretched specimen of humanity conceivable. 
One or two usually hang about townships, and 
are ever to be found somewhere near the pub- 
lic-house veranda. They dress up in all sorts 
of cast-off clothes, and are generally uncom- 
monly dirty. Grog is their great idea; and on 
it they bestow the numerous sixpences or sbil- 
lings they get thrown to them. If once the 
black gives up his health-giving, out-door life, 
and commences loafing about the more civilized 
parts, he is sure to die off rapidly. 

Nearly every one of these hangers-on is 
troubled with a distressing cough, which is the 
result of their unhealthy life, undergoing all 
sorts of self-imposed privations—now living 
too well and becoming intoxicated, then starv- 
ing and wandering in search of food, all the 
time but half clad, and yet imagining them- 
selves as well off as the English, and so taking 
none of that trouble for their own well-being 
which they would do were they in a wilder 
state. 

When in this half-and-half condition, they 
are about as lazy as it is well possible for man 
to be, and appear to care for nothing but food 
and lodging for the moment, and a smoke and 
a “nip” as frequently as they can get one. 

They are very independent, and will but 
seldom do a stroke of work unless under im- 
mediate promise of tobacco or other articles 
valuable in their eyes. 

It is, however, curious that they actually do 
work well when with parties bent on pleasure, 
and not on business. They are even hard- - 
working out shooting or fishing in boats, etc. 

Little black boys are frequently employed 
on stations; and then, if they take kindly to 
the place, are of great use. They early man- 
age to stick on the back of a horse, and are 
thus able to do much in the way of getting up 
horses from the paddock and taking short 
messages. As they get older, they become in- 








valuable as bush-riders, as they care for noth- 
ing, ride at any thing, and apparently never 
get killed, even by the most crashing falls. At 
about sixteen years of age they begin to get 
sulky, give back as good as they get, and final- 
ly bolt suddenly. They join some tribe that 
they have heard of in the neighborhood, and 
are made men of by passing through the mys- 
teries of the *‘ Borer.” 

The places used by the blacks for this cere- 
mony are not at all uncommon. A circle some 
forty yards in diameter is surrounded by a 
mound of earth, through which there is one 
outlet by a trench, which runs in a straight 
line for sometimes more than a quarter of a 
mile. The trees all round about are usually 
carved and cut in the most extraordinary fash- 
ion. The chief visible result of the per- 








AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINALS. 


formance is the knocking out of two particular 
teeth, after which a black is considered of age, 
and immediately appropriates to himself a 
“ gin,” or wife; in fact, he becomes a man of 
the tribe, and no longer a child. It is note- 
worthy that all the black children appear to be 
greatly under the influence of the “‘gins,”’ 
never daring to disobey them. 

Being a man, he can now join in the hunt- 
ing expeditions; moreover, he gets “first 
bites”? at meals, for it is a custom of these 
gentry for the men to seat themselves, and 
gnaw at their food till satisfied, continually 
throwing half-picked bones, etc., over their 
shoulders, to be scrambled for by the “‘ gins ”’ 
and the children, who in their turn pass them 
on in the same manner to the dogs. 

Occasionally one meets with other works 











of blacks beside the ‘‘ Borer” camps. In cer- 
tain rivers are to be seen vast chains of pools, 
all artificial, in which tribes of blacks have 
been wont to catch fish to supply any special 
gathering of the tribe, as, for instance, the fes- 
tival of the “‘ Borer.” 

When in his wild state the black is exceed- 
ingly active, and very sharp in all bush-lore. 
It is thus that he is often of great use to those 
who are, for any purpose, actually in the wild 
parts. Steady and continuous work does not 
suit him atall; but he is very clever at getting 
hold of almost any sort of animal or bird ; he is 


a great hand at “ tracking,” and is ever on the © 


lookout for the tracks of every thing, of which 
he takes notice apparently involuntarily.— 
‘“* New Homes for the Old Country,” by George 
S. Baden-Powell. 








TO INVESTORS. 


We are selling at par and interest, and recommend to careful investors, the 


NOTICE 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


First-Mortgage Seven-thirty Gold Bonds of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company. 
Special attention is called to the ample Land Security on which these bonds rest, in 
addition to the usual guaranty of a -First Mortgage on the Road, its equipments, 
and earnings. The Lands of the Company thus far sold have realized $5.66 per 
acre. ‘The grant averages about 23,000 acres per mile of road. 

JAY COOKE & CO. 





FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 

Mrs. D. Mara, Saratoga Springs, N. Y., has used her Wheeler & Wilson 
Lock-Stitch Machine about two-thirds of each year since 1860, and earned annually 
about $500, with no expense for repairs. See new Improvements and Woods’s 
Lock-Stitch Ripper. 





THE ANCIENT 


STONE IMPLEMENTS, WEAPONS, AND ORNAMENTS, 
‘ OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
By Joun Evans, F.R.S. 1 vol., 8vo. With Two Plates and Four Hundred and 
Seventy-six Woodcuts. Price, $5.00. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishe:s, New York. 





A large number of subscriptions expire with the closing number 
of the year. Subscribers renewing are urged to send in their names 
before the expiration of their subscriptions, in order to avoid any in- 
terruption in the mailing of their numbers. 

Attention is requested to the Prospectus for 1873, printed in 
another place. APPLETONS’ JOURNAL is now enlarged, and gives 4 
larger quantity and greater variety of standard literature than any 
periodical of its class in America. The editorial force of the JOURNAL 
has been strengthened. Numerous novelties are in preparation. 
Increased effort will be given to secure the best popular writers of 
the day. It is the determination of the Publishers to make APPLE- 


TONS’ JOURNAL, in all particulars, a valuable and indispensable 


Household Magazine. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York. 
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